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The Double Strand of Leadership 


A Momentary gasp of surprise, followed by 
the almost unprecedented ovation of cheer- 
ing with which the delegates to the Labour 
Conference greeted Mr. Bevan’s election to 
the treasurership, indicated the relief with 
which they received the result. Mr. Bevan 
won his battle the hard way. None of his 
rivals or opponents conceded him anything. 
He won against the bloc vote of the general 
workers’ unions. He won against the 
gerrymander of the A.E.U. He won against 
the legacy of his past mistakes. He was 
elected without the help of many of the pro- 
pagandists who, two years ago, were stand- 
ing at his side. He was elected against 
formidable odds——and because he won the 
support of at least 90 per cent. of the 
constituency parties. 

His victory has been greeted with such 
relief by almost all the active party workers 
because it offers a chance of unity which the 
Labour Party has not known since 1950. 
The election of Mr. Brown would have been 
a disaster. His presence in the treasurer’s 
chair would have concentrated the party 
leadership into the hands of a small group on 
the extreme right, and would have flouted 
the wishes of an overwhelming majority of 
the individual party members. That way 
there could have been no unity except by 
surrender. It was not Mr. Bevan alone, but 





almost the whole rank-and-file of the party, 
who refused to make that surrender. 

Indeed the mistake which the trade unions 
have made in recent years—and particularly 
the two general workers’ unions under the 
influence of Sir Tom Williamson and the 
late Mr. Arthur Deakin—is to seek to impose 
upon a party which has always been a coali- 
tion of the romantic and the cautious, the 
idealist and the pragmatic, the monolithic 
unity of their own fossilised attitude towards 
reform. 

Under the sensible influence of Mr. Frank 
Cousins, the new General Secretary, of the 
Transport and General Workers Union, 
the power of these two giant unions is 
unlikely in the future to be used in the same 
way. Mr. Brown, it is true, did on this 
occasion secure the support of the T. & 
G.W.U. (of which he is himself a member); 
but it is largely the realisation that the politi- 
cal direction of this union is shifting to the 
left which has inspired the rank-and-file of 
the party to believe that working unity can, 
after all, be achieved under Mr. Gaitskell’s 
leadership. 

The lesson of all this is clear enough; and 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan must both 
mark it well. Successful leadership in the 
Labour Party has always been leadership in 
which the two strands of left and right have 


been twisted together. The party is today 
determined that the leadership shall not fall 
into the hands of any exclusive group, what- 
ever its political colour or personal con- 
nections. Mr. Bevan’s triumph after years 
of hardship and comparative failure stems, 
paradoxically, from Mr. Gaitskell’s accession 
to the leadership: Mr. Gaitskell, if he plays 
his cards well, will be the stronger—and will 
lead a stronger party—for having Mr. 
Bevan at his side. 

For six years the two men have fought 
one another and given no quarter. Each 
has now secured as much of his objectives 
as the party is prepared to allow him. Mr. 
Gaitskell has the leadership—but not on his 
own terms. Mr. Bevan has succeeded in 
shifting the party’s centre of gravity to the 
left and breaking the monopoly power of the 
union bloc vote; but he is not, as he might 
have been, the leader. If both these brilliant 
men will now realise that the party depends 
on their collaboration, first to lead it to 
victory at the next election—a consummation 
which is by no means assured—and then to 
lead it on from electoral victory to begin the 
construction of a Socialist Britain, the con- 
ference of 1956 will be remembered—like 
those of 1935 and 1945—as an historically 
important turning point in the party’s 
fortunes. 





Comments on the Week’s 


Force Counterforce 


We are not much interested in elaborate British 
proofs that the Grivas diaries are authentic; 
obviously if they were forgeries, signatures would 
be identical and plenty of other points of authenti- 
cation would have been included. But there 
seems no reason to doubt that they are genuine; 
Stranger diaries have been written by terrorist 
leaders anxious to justify themselves with 
posterity, There are long gaps in the diaries. But 
they show that Grivas was hard pressed in the 
summer of 1955, that he found difficulty in 
recruiting gunmen and that terrorist activities are 
unpopular with many Cypriots. As leader of 
Fascist movement he is much concerned about 
the competition of the now silent Communists— 
a point to be remembered, since if Eoka is 
crushed we must expect the running then to be 
taken up by the probably much more popular 
Cypriot Communists. The diaries implicate 
Makarios as privy to terrorism—which is no sur- 
prise, Since no more moderate leader is in sight, 
it would be useful to know what alternative other 
than negotiations with Makarios the govern- 
ment has in mind, De Valera and many other of 
the rulers of peaceful Ireland for the last genera- 
tion were also privy to violence, So far British 
policy has not succeeded in crushing terrorism. 
The record of the last week has been even worse 
than usual and Sir John Harding has had 
recourse to the extraordinary remedy of imposing 
a daylight curfew on all residents in the capital 
of the island. (One result has been that Cypriot 
newspapers have been suspended because their 
staff could not reach their offices.) A surprising 
factor in the situation is that Eoka, whose mur- 
derous technique is similar to that of resistance 
movements encouraged by us in the war against 
our enemies in Europe, has managed to survive 
80 successfully in a small area and in spite of 
Britain’s overwhelming force on the island, It 
may be that Sir John can in time fulfil his pro- 
mise to suppress Eoka. There is no evidence 
that, even if the organisation were destroyed, the 
outrages would end or that we should be one step 
nearer to solving the constitutional riddle. 


Tito’s Little Trip 


The details of the Krushchev-Tito talks are 


not yet clear. ‘What seems certain is that some 
serious problem has arisen over Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the other eastern European 
countries—especially Hungary. That much is 
obvious from the presence at Yalta of Erno Gerd, 
First Secretary of the Hungarian Party. Tito’s 
continued advocacy of the reinstatement in the 
party of Imry Nagy, the demoted Hungarian ex- 
Premier, has undoubtedly proved an embarrass- 
ment to Geré—and scarcely less so to the 
Russians, who insisted on Gerdé’s appointment 
last July as a compromise between the arch- 
| mp Rakosi and the relatively liberal Nagy. 

ut the discussions at Yalta have gone much fur- 
ther than Tito’s relations with Gerd. A letter 
recently circulated to the satellite Communist 
parties stated in terms that the Yugoslav party 
was not to be classed as fully Marxist-Leninist 
and was thus not an example to be followed. 
That such a letter, at first kept secret from the 
Yugoslavs, should have roused Tito’s anger and 
suspicion goes without saying. Tito is taking 
considerable risks in walking his East-West tight- 
rope and is understandably sensitive to what 
could be described as “Stalinist” intrigues 
against him. But even this may not be the full 


story. There is some indication that the whole 
idea of “ polycentric leadership,” the acceptance 
of which was the corollary of Tito’s return to the 
Communist fold, is now under fire inside the 
Soviet leadership, not only from those who may 
broadly be described as Stalinist in their ten- 
dencies (Molotov, Suslov, Malenkov, and 
Kaganovitch are probably examples), but also 
from the army, which is thought to be seriously 
concerned about the military commitment with 
which it may be saddled if democratisation on, 
for instance, the Polish model goes much further. 
The tough line which Bulganin and Zhukov took 
on their visit to Warsaw after the Poznan riots— 
a sharp contrast with the continued moderation of 
the Polish authorities—is some confirmation that 
the Red Army feels uncomfortable about the pre- 
sent situation. If this is true and if, as some 
reliable sources suggest, a resolution highly criti- 
cal of the present line on Tito and the doctrine 
of polycentric leadership was recently carried in 
the Soviet Central Committee, the position of 
Krushchev himself must be slightly uncomfort- 
able. In that case his conversations with Tito 
may have been concerned not only with convey- 
ing to him the uneasiness of the Soviet Central 
Committee, but with inviting his co-operation in 
helping the Krushchev group out of a hole. 


Kenya’s Election 


The European election in Kenya has been 
fought on the Lyttelton constitution. The 
“Blundellites” supported it, though assuring the 
electorate that no more concessions to the Non- 
Europeans would be made in the foreseeable 
future; the “Briggsites” objected to reserving 
ministerial posts for particular ‘races; the 
“Federalites” opposed the whole constitution 
and would divide Kenya racially on apartheid 
lines. In the event Mr. Blundell has retained 
enough support to continue his policy, though 
he has lost one minister, Mr. Wellwood. 
Perhaps more important than the election results 
is the effect of the election on Kenya society. 
The folly of trying to combine communal clec- 
tions with a ministerial system is now fully 
exposed, The elected members, led by Michael 
Blundell, are supposed to have been operating a 
multi-racial ministerial system with Africans and 
Asians for two anda half years. These same mem- 
bers have now had to solicit the support of their 
European electors. Inevitably their multi-racial 
sentiments were largely put aside in the scramble 
for white votes. Next year the first African elec- 
tions will be held. What the European politicians 
do not seem to realise is that this must be the 
beginning of a series of African demands for 
increased representation in proportion to their 
population. The Europeans cannot resist such 
demands for ever. To take this intransigent 
attitude now is to provoke racial conflict. If they 
had any imagination, or read some history, they 
would realise that the only safeguard for their 
interests as a minority is to identify themselves 
with African progress and, at the same time, to 
develop the ideas of a common electoral roll. 
Only that way could liberal Europeans secure elec- 
tion by appealing to the moderates of all races. 


Behind the Princess’s Back 


An uneasy political truce has been maintained 
during Princess Margaret’s visit to Mauritius, 
but it cannot: conceal the serious constitutional 
crisis in the island. The trouble has been brew- 
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ing for 12 months, since the Colonial Secretary 
tried to foist proportional representation on the 
Mauritius Labour Party delegation which visited 
London last year. Most of the members of the 
Labour Party are Hindu Indians—there are 
300,000 Hindus in the island population of 
500,000. These naturally resent an electoral 
plan which is designed to secure special repre- 
sentation for the Moslem, Chinese and French 
minorities and to avoid government by the 
majority party. The Labour Party has deliber- 
ately set out to introduce inter-racialism and 
break through communal differences. It believes 
that the Colonial Office plan is designed to pro- 
tect the French sugar plantation oligarchy against 
Labour rule. Now, therefore, its 16 members of 
the Legislative Council—a majority of elected 
members—have walked out and declared a boy- 
cott of the Council. Yet again the Colonial Office 
is faced with either accepting majority rule or 
imposing a government against majority wishes 
—with all its attendant dangers. 


Foundations of Atomic Power 


Tenders for the first two civil atomic power 
stations—Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, and Berkeley, 
on the Severn—have been received this week by 
the Central Electricity Authority, from four 
engineering combines. Each consortium consists 
of firms with which the Atomic Energy Authority 
has agreed to co-operate. Huge crates of docu- 
ments were delivered to Lord Citrine, including 
the security dossiers of those engaged on the 
preparation of the estimates. Although the award 
of the contracts is still some way off, enough is 
already known to be able to say that whichever 
tenders are accepted the installations will be a 
big advance on Calder Hall, the Atomic Energy 
Authority station in Cumberland. Apart from the 
fact that, unlike the C.E.A. stations, Calder Hall 
is para-military—producing plutonium for 
weapons with surplus electricity going into the 
national grid—the engineers have made surprising 
progress in design. It is estimated that the out- 
put will be “two to three times” greater. This 
does not represent any new scientific principle; 
it is a triumph for British civil engineering; by 
producing bigger and stronger pressure chambers 
and by allowing the uranium “ furnace ” to develop 
greater heat, they have multiplied the kilowatt 
capacity. This means that items of construction 
and generating equipment will cost more to carry 
the load. But once the capital outlay has been met, 
the uranium fuel costs will be far less than those 
of coal. The estimates represent two years’ work 
and have involved hundreds of atom-physicists 
and atom-engineers: Two of the combines are 
going to be unlucky, although one of them may 
get the order which is to be placed by the South 
of Scotland Electricity Authority. But they 
regard the “ exercise” as training of teams for the 
four further stations for which tenders will be 
invited in the next few months. 


Britain and the Free Trade Area 


Britain’s relations with the projected “Common 
Market” and “Free Trade Area” in western 
Europe are still undecided. Indeed, these pro- 
jects themselves have not yet taken a definite 
shape: most of us know very little about them 
except that the “Common Market” is under- 
stood to involve not only free trade within the 
six-country area for the products of the six, but 
also a common tariff against other countries, 
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and the Free Trade Area is not to involve free 
trade in primary products, but only in manu- 
factured goods. There is no question of Great 
Britain’s being a full member of the “Common 
Market” group: the main question seems to be 
that of a possib.e association, in terms still un- 
defined, with the “Free Trade Area.” It was 
presumably on this matter that Mr. Macmillan 
consulted the Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
last week-end. With primary products excluded, 
very few of our existing preferences for Common- 
wealth products would be affected: the question 
is how the Commonwealth would react to prefer- 
ences given to our manufactured goods. If the 
projected Free Trade Area comes into being 
and we stay out, we evidently stand to lose a 


proportion of our exports to western Europe: 
if we come in, British manufacturers will have 
to face competition in their home market from 
which they have been sheltered almost com- 
pletely for a long time past. But apart from 
such calculation of possible gains and losses, it 
is obviously sensible for European countries to 
join together so as to establish a larger free 
market for their goods and to be able to co- 
ordinate investment policies. As against this, 
it is surely undesirable for western Europe to 
adopt forms of economic unification that would 
cut it off even further from markets in the East, 
and most undesirable of all for Germany to be 
cut in half by a new tariff wall, built up as part 
of the cold war strategy of the West. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Washington 


Mr. Dulles Marks Time 


Norman MacKenzie writes from Washington: 
“The primary task of the U.N.”, C. L. Sulzberger 
wrote in the New York Times last Saturday, is 
to discover “a practicable formula saving face on 
both sides of an embarrassing argument”. That 
is what Mr. Dulles wants from the Security 
Council, and to get it he can suggest a variety of 
devices—a committee of mediation excluding 
Egypt, France and Britain, a negotiating com- 
mittee including all three, or even the appoint- 
ment of a U.N. arbitrator. Before the debate 
began, no one could be quite sure which of these 
devices Mr. Dulles would choose. It is doubtful, 
in fact, whether he had himself made up his mind 
at the beginning of this week. 

The one point on which there is general agree- 
ment here, however, is that Mr. Dulles will not 
let this become a shooting war if he can possibly 
help it, and that he will do everything possible to 
keep the discussions moving until after the 
November elections. At the moment, the elec- 
torate is uninterested in Suez, and the Secretary 
of State has no desire to stir up public opinion. 
On the evening of Sunday, September 23, Mr. 
Dulles appeared in the TV programme “ Meet 
The Press” and managed to convey two politic- 
ally useful impressions: first, that the British 
and French were facing a very serious problem 
over Suez, and that in this they had the full sym- 
pathy of the U.S.; and, secondly, that without the 
diplomatic skill and experience of Mr. Dulles, 
America’s allies would not have been guided into 
the path of reasonable negotiation. 

Yet this is only half the story. Mr. Dulles may 
have restrained the hotheads in London and Paris, 
But this enterprise taxed his skill far more than 
he revealed to the inquiring journalists he met on 
the television programme. For Mr. Dulles is run- 
ning two conflicting policies. He has to prevent 
this crisis weakening, and perhaps disrupting, the 
western alliance, and so he has to give “re- 
strained” encouragement to Britain and France. 
On the other hand, he has no desire to anger the 
Arab world more than necessary. At some point, 
he believes, the U.S. has to do business with 
Nasser, and with Nasser’s neighbours. Why im- 
peril American interests in the Middle East by a 
show of force from which the U.S. has nothing to 
giin—and, possibly, a great deal to lose? 

This willingness to appease the Arabs—but to 
define ‘the limits of U.S: “ patience ”—is greatly 
strengthened by the pressure of the oil interests, 
which:‘know how much they have to lose by a war 
oa the Indo-China or Algerian models ‘a point 


Mr. Dulles made forcibly on TV), and how much 
they have to gain by a weakening of Anglo- 
French influence in the Middle East. This crisis, 
in their view, is simply the continuation of the oil 
and power struggle which has been waged bitterly 
but covertly for years, and they see no reason to 
desire a dramatic reversal of American policy 
simply because the struggle has now become more 
complicated and has reached the point of crisis. 

On the contrary, they have much to gain. The 
U.S. had no stake in the Canal under the old 
arrangements, for it was not a signatory to the 
1888 Convention. Now Mr. Dulles is consulted 
as an equal in western discussions about the 
Canal, and the U.S. is bound to be a party to any 
final settlement. They therefore see this crisis as 
following the Persian pattern, where nationalisa- 
tion first squeezed out the British; where inter- 
national pressure forced the Persians to accept 
negotiation; and where the new agreement gave 
U.S. oil interests a stake in the consortium equal 
to that allotted to the British. The Abadan crisis 
ended British supremacy in Persia, and transferred 
part of the traditional British interest to the U.S. 
There is no reason why the Canal crisis should 
not take much the same course, 


Oxford 
Slaughter in the Meadows 


Just three weeks ago, a farmer on the Oxford 
and Bucks border saw that one of his heifers 
was off colour. She would not get up, even when 
prodded, and there was some trace of foam round 
her mouth. The local vet forced the heifer to 
rise, saw that she limped when she tried to walk 
and found blisters on her feet and tongue. Within 
ten minutes he had warned the Ministry of 
Agriculture that, for the first time in 20 years, 
there was foot-and-mouth disease in the area; and, 
within 24 hours, every cloven-footed animal on 
the farm, the sheep, the prize dairy herd, even the 
pet dogs, had been destroyed. All movement of 
animals in the area were banned; 17 Ministry of 
Agriculture vets, summoned from other work in 
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various parts of the country, were quartered in 
John Fothergill’s old Spreadeagle, at Thame, to 
make daily inspections; the Thame cattle market 
was closed indefinitely—and the afflicted farmer, 
so I hear, took to his unfeathered bed. 


This outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, the 
worst in England for some years, had in fact 
begun in the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, 
where, it was believed, some meat imported from 
the continent had infected one farm. The virus 
had then spread to other farms, possibly on the 
feet of blackberry or mushroom pickers, possibly 
on the wheels of motor cars, possibly by cows 
rubbing noses across a hedge, by dogs or foxes 
crossing the fields or even by birds flying from 
one farm to another. Within two days, the virus 
had appeared in Hereford and then suddenly in 
far-away Derbyshire, as if carried by the wind. 
Next it was back south in Wiltshire and now it 
was in Buckinghamshire with all the farmers 
nailing Keep Out notices on their gates, chaining 
their dogs, forcing every visitor to put his feet in 
disinfectant before entering the farm and them- 
selves waiting with stony faces for the vets 

When the vet arrived at one farm, the farmer 
was milking his attested herd. The whole herd 
was clear. “Is this all the stock you have?” asked 
the vet. The farmer had some beef cattle, 
separated from the rest of the farm, in a field 
three-quarters of a mile away. The vet found 
that two of these had badly swollen tongues. 
“When did you last look at these?” he asked. 
“T was here this‘morning.” “Then I’m afraid 
the whole lot must go—the beef and the dairy 
herd.” “ But my dairy herd are clear, You said 
so yourself, And they haven't been in contact 
with the beef cattle.” “But you have. You were 
down here this morning, you said, and when I 
met you this afternoon you were milking. I’m 
afraid the lot must go.” The farmer could have 
refused to let his dairy herd be killed, since all 
at the moment were clear, But if, after his refusal, 
one of them had been infected, he would have 
been denied compensation for any of the animals 
slaughtered on his farm. 

This is a ruthless business. Whole herds, 
though they show no sign of the disease, are 
slaughtered, including calves not an hour old, in- 
cluding cows so near to calving that they cannot 
move unaided into the hastily thrown-up wooden 
slaughter pens. They are slaughtered, piled into 
deep pits and left to rot under thick coverings of 
soil and lime. Continental authorities are less 
ruthless, They treat, rather than slaughter, with 
the result that the virus has taken root, It is en- 
demic. But in Britain, because of the slaughter, 
the disease is not passed on in the blood. Its 
outbreaks are accidental and can be confined 

The farmers know this. They know, too, that 
the Ministry, when it comes to compensation, will 
pay unquestioningly the generous prices suggested 
by the local valuer. Indeed, for some farmers an 
outbreak is not necessarily a tragedy. One of my 
neighbours fattens beef cattle for market. He 
has lost the lot—but has been compensated at 
higher than market price and will be able to re- 
stock with better quality 21 days after the area 
has been declared free of infection. But this is 
the exception, Though he gets compensation for 
the animals slaughtered, the dairy farmer gets no 
allowance for the fact that some of his slaughtered 
cows may be in calf, nor for his milk contract, 
which may be worth £1,000 a month and which 
he will not be able to renew, even when the area 
is declared free of infection, until he can build up 
a new herd, The sheep breeder may not be able 
to begin the rebuilding of his flocks for many 
months since at this time of the year few people 
are willing to sell him ewes, except at an exorbi- 
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tant price. Worst of all, the breeder, whether of 
cattle, of sheep, of pigs or of goats, who by 
sdléction and careful buying through the years 
has developed high quality stock, may not have 
enough of life left to him ever again to reach the 
peak from which he has been toppled by a day’s 
work of one virus. 

This outbreak is not a national tragedy. So far, 
out of eight million head of cattle in England, 
only some ten thoysand have been slaughtered. 
But where the disease strikes it leaves scars which 
may not heal, Whenever we in my part of 
Buckinghamshire hear an excavator at work 
again, we shall remember that September Sunday 
when it droned all day long, digging deep pits in 
the neighbouring fields. We shall remember how 
one farmer refused to have a pit dug on his own 
land for his untouched but condemned prize herd 
—“ I'd see it every day for the rest of my life and 
be reminded,” he said—how, when his men could 
not bear to take any part in it, Ministry officials 
themselves agreed to drive the herd a few yards 
up the road, with the great bull proudly leading, 
to another pit, how they needed four separate 
shots with the humane killer to bring that bull to 
hjs knees in the pen where some of his cows were 
Kicking and gasping their last seconds away. We 
shall remember an old farmer, with all that had 
been his life buried in soil and lime, being “ struck 
silly” and calling for his already slaughtered dog. 

J. P. W. MaLiareu 





How to Settle with 
Nasser 


“Tr we let the temperature drop a little,” said 
Mr. Gaitskell earlier this week, “Colonel Nasser 
will agree to a negotiated settlement.” And a 
little later: “It is precisely because we have a 
very good case that the argument for a settle- 
ment of this matter peacefully is so overwhelm- 
ingly strong.” Just so. And if the peaceful 
settlement is to be “negotiated” as Mr. 
Gaitskell suggests, it follows that both sides will 
have to concede, in the process of negotiation, 
some of the less essential elements in their respec- 
tive strong cases. It might, therefore, be worth 
considering, as the U.N. begins its deliberations, 
just how far it is possible to reconcile the essential 
objectives of the two sides, 

So far, the British and French have been more 
anxious to widen the gap than to narrow it. But, 
in essence, their legitimate case rests on securing 
the best possible guarantees of free passage, 
efficient maintenance, and development of the 
Canal in accordance with the planned needs of 
the users. What is not essential to those needs 
is the proposition, constantly invoked in recent 
weeks as a political-warfare gambit, that the 
Canal cannot be permitted to depend upon “ the 
transient impulses of a single military dictator.” 


“If I DO lose face, P’'ve always got this one.” 
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It is, of course, true that the Suez Canal—like 
other narrow waterways of international import- 
ance—ought to be internationalised. This is a 
sohition which the British and French could have 
imposed, without opposition from Egypt, at any 
time in the years gone by: it is a solution which 
we hope will one day be accepted by all the 
powers, including Egypt, which exercise 
sovereign rights over these vital waterways. 
But, if it is not to be imposed by force—and we 
assume it is not, despite the implied renewal 
of the threat in Mr. Selwyn Llioyd’s remarks when 
he landed in New York on Tuesday—it is 
evidently not practical politics at this moment 
in the case of Suez. 

Moreover, when the British government, quite 
rightly, signed the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1951 and conceded the evacuation of British 
troops, it in effect signed over the security of the 
Canal to Colonel Nasser. At any time since the 
final British units left Suez last June, he could 
have closed the swing bridge at Kantara, or 
otherwise interfered with the passage of the 
Canal, and nothing but armed force could have 
compelled him to desist. He has not, of course, 
done so. But the nationalisation of the Company 
makes the Canal little or no more vulnerable to 
the “transient impulses of a single man” than 
did the 1951 treaty—which was personally spon- 
sored by Sir Anthony Eden. 

The genuine interests of Britain and France 
as users of the Canal are best safeguarded in 
a new convention, subject in the last resort to 
United Nations guarantee. But what of Nasser? 
Are his essential interests incompatible with such 
a solution? We believe not. We have never 
taken seriously his brash and ill-considered state- 
ment, made in the heat of the moment and since 
withdrawn, that hé would finance the Aswan 
Dam out of thé profits of the Canal. His real 
interest and, as far as one may hazard a fore- 
cast, his real intention is to develop the Canal 
as fully as possible as Egypt’s greatest commercial 
asset. To do that, it is not sufficient merely to 
maintain a pilot force and keep the Canal 
unblocked. Ocean-going transport is a highly 
complex industry, the operation of which is 
necessarily subject to detailed forward planning. 
Thus, if Nasser is to make the most of the Canal, 
he must come to terms with the users and restore 
the confidence of the shipping companies that 
he can and will operate it in accordance with 
their needs. 

That much is Nasser’s clear self interest. But, 
of course, he is not alone in feeling the need 
to come to some accommodation with the western 
powers. Nasser is very much dependent at 
present on the support of the other Arab states. 
He can count on this only so long as he can 
present himself as the champion of the Arab 
ruling class in its campaign to free itself 
from French and British imperial control. In 
nationalising the Suez Company—as in driving 
the British Army from Suez and supporting the 
Algerians in their war with France—he exactly 
fulfils this role. But in bringing in the Russians 
and the Peoples’ Democracies to help him, he 
arouses the grave suspicion of the other Arab 
rulers, who are prepared to support the nationalist 
movement as a means of fending off social 
revolution not of fermenting it. At last month’s 
meeting between the Arab big three, doubts 
about Nasser’s relations with the eastern world 
were certainly expressed and he was urged to 
call a halt to his growing dependence on Com- 
munist aid. Thus the need to preserve the 
solidarity of the Arab bloc (which is for the 
first time a real factor in Middle East power 
politics) is a further strong incentive to him to 
seek agreement. 
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It seems then that the basic interests of the 
various parties to the Suez dispute are not incom- 
patible. Nasser would be well advised to recog- 
nisé and negotiate with the Suez Canal Users’ 
Association—which might become a more effec- 
tive body for negotiation if representatives of the 
oil-producing Arab countries were added to it. 
The broad object of negotiation must be a new 
convention, which must guarantee free passage 
as well as providing effective means for the 
users of the Canal to secure their needs from 
the Egyptian board of management. That means 
more than consultation. If the necessary confi- 
dence in the administration of the Canal is to be 
restored, there must be some provision for inde- 
pendent arbitration in the event of policy dis- 
agreement between the parties. We suggest that 
S.C.U.A. should immediately form a technical 
and planning committee; that the Egyptian Canal 
Board should undertake to consult formally with 
this committee at regular intervals—say, four 
times a year—on general administration, dues, 
and development, while maintaining informal 
contact at all times; that, in the event of formal 
disagreement between S.C.U.A. and the Board, 
both sides should bind themselves to accept the 
findings of a U.N. arbitrator. 

Such an outline solution leaves in the air the 
problem of Israeli rights of passage, which are 
illegally, if understandably, interrupted while the 
Egyptians persist in their claim that a state of 


war exists between the two countries. To end 
the discrimination against Israel must, of course, 
remain an important objective in British Middle 
East policy. Nevertheless, the need to find a 
solution to the immediate problem caused by 
Nasser’s act of nationalisation is urgent, and the 
western powers might reasonably conclude that 
the issue of Israel should be dealt with separately 
and later. It cannot in any event be finally 
solved except by U.N, action to end the “state 
of war”; and support in the General Assembly 
for effective moves in this direction is far more 
likely if the western powers have demonstrated 
their willingness to come to reasonable terms 
with Arab nationalism. 

A solution on the lines suggested above would 
certainly meet that requirement in the eyes of 
the uncommitted world. Indeed, such a settle- 
ment, accepted by all the parties to the present 
dispute and endorsed by the General Assembly, 
would be the most effective way of safeguarding 
the rights of the user nations, while fully acknow- 
ledging Egyptian sovereignty. There is no reason 
to think that Nasser would not be prepared to 
strike a bargain on some such terms—indeed, 
reports reaching us from trustworthy Arab 
sources suggest that this is the sort of solution 
to which his more moderate advisers are looking. 
If the present dispute is not to drag on for ever, 
while Sir Anthony Eden and M., Mollet attempt 
to save their faces, had we not better try it. 


The New Revisionist 


W uen I was young I was taken for a walk by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

“ Sidney and I,” she began, “ find that succes- 
sive generations of young Socialists arrive on the 
political scene first to the left and then to the right 
of us, in alternation as it were. Now where—we 
shall take the little path by the wood, towards 
Liphook—now where, Mr. Strachey, are you?” 

Abashed, confused, fresh from Eton and sup- 
posing that the Labour Party was one homogen- 
eous mass of revolutionary glamour, I had no 
answer. But now that I am, well, not so young, 
I see what the Queen Victoria and Prince Consort 
of the British Labour movement meant. It is by 
no means true that our juniors are invariably 
ardent political Hotspurs; sometimes, on the con- 
trary, they are almost unnaturally sober, mature, 
Whigish, in temperament. Mr. Anthony Cros- 
land has been long a leading spokesman of this 
latter tendency. And in his new book,* he gives 
us a considered account of his political outlook. 

The first thing to say about the book is that it 
is very good indeed. It is long (530 pages), within 
its chosen field exhaustive, written with a profes- 
sional economic, political and sociological equip- 
ment, and illuminated by touches of wit; the 
product of a cultivated and humane intelligence. 
It is a major work and no-one must in future take 
part in the current and, I trust, growing and con- 
tinuing controversy on Socialism without having 
read it. Having said that, I shall use the remainder 
of this article to discuss the main issue on which 
I profoundly disagree with Mr. Crosland. To 
concentrate on this issue will inevitably do the 
book some injustice. For whole chapters of it 
are concerned with other aspects of Socialism on 
which Mr. Crosland has many valuable and im- 
portant things to say. For example, his Part Four, 
entitled “ The Search For Equality” will be con- 
sidered by many readers the most interesting part 
of the work: for in it Mr. Crosland makes far 
reaching proposals, not only in the field of educa- 


* The Future of Socialism. C. A. R. CrRosLann. 
Cape. 42s. 


tion, but also, as we shall see, in the actual distri- 
bution of income and property, for the reform of 
British society, which he considers the most class- 
ridden in the world. 

I agree heartily with all this. Indeed, one way 
of stating my main disagreement with the book 
as a whole is to say that this equalitarian part of 
it and Mr. Crosland’s basic socio-economic analy- 
sis simply do not hang together. For his main 
analytical conclusion is that the ownership of the 
means of production no longer matters; just like 
that. This remarkable view is expressed in reiter- 
ated statements throughout the book. It is first 
formulated in Section IV of Chapter III entitled 
“The Growing Irrelevance Of The Ownership Of 
The Means Of Production.” In this Section it is 
suggested that almost any pattern of ownership of 
the means of production is compatible with almost 
any degree of equalisation in the distribution of 
income, and more remarkable still, with almost 
any degree of equalisation in the distribution of 
capital (pp. 72, 73). Not only so, but the question 
of who owns the means of production has little 
to do, we are told, with most of the other major 
issues of society: it is largely irrelevant to the 
status of the worker, to freedom and democracy, 
to class stratification, to planning, to the degree of 
exploitation. In a word it could hardly matter 
less (“the definition of capitalism in terms of 
ownership . . . has wholly lost its significance and 
interest...” p. 75). Again, the same point is put 
the other way round on p. 475. “A higher work- 
ing-class standard of living, more effective joint 
consultations, better labour relations, a proper use 
of economic resources, a wider diffusion of power, 
a greater degree of co-operation, or more social 
and economic equality—none of these now prim- 
arily require a large-scale change of ownership for 
their fulfilment.” All this is made the theoretical 
background for a forthright attack on nationalisa- 
tion as a major part of future Labour programmes. 

This conclusion will seem all the more remark- 
able when we read, in Part IV, Mr. Crosland’s 
above mentioned case for greater equality. For 
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it is not too much to say that his specifically 
economic proposal for realising greater equality 
consists in (a) transferring the unearned income, 
derived from the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, from its present recipients to the com- 
munity and (b) of gradually transferring actual 
ownership itself, not, it is true, by the despised 
process of nationalisation, but by an ingenious set 
of taxes on capital. (A gift tax, a drastic stiffening 
of death duties, to be payable in kind, severe taxes 
on distributed profits, a capital gains tax and 
(possibly) a small annual capital tax are proposed.) 

I applaud. But if the question of who owns the 
means of production is so insignificant what is 
the point of this vast fiscal apparatus, first, for 
undoing the consequences in terms of income 
distribution of private ownership, and then of 
progressively ending that ownership itself? 

The intelligent Conservative critic will hardly 
fail to see that the real political conclusion to be 
drawn from Mr. Crosland’s premise is a sort 
of Butlerian Conservatism, in which the present 
economy (Mr. Crosland refuses to call it 
capitalism) is left alone to double our standard of 
life in 25 years. In a word, Mr. Crosland’s sincere 
equalitarianism is quite inconsistent with his 
economic analysis. Moreover the fact—and Mr. 
Crosland emphasises that it is a fact—that the 
legal owners of the decisive part of the means of 
production, namely the million and a quarter 
owners Of ordinary shares in public companies, 
are now totally functionless, is, for Mr. Crosland, 
a proof, not that their property ought to be 
Socialised (by one means or another) but that the 
whole issue no longer matters—because after all 
the owners do not get away with very much. But 
if so, why this whole gigantic fiscal apparatus for 
reclaiming by taxation a part of what they do get 
away with? 

Surely a time will come when the British wage- 
earners will ask the simple question why in the 
name of fortune—of their fortune—pay the 
functionless owners their money in the first place? 
When that happens we shall see whether the 
ownership of the means of production is a matter 
of indifference, at any rate to the owners. Then 
will be the time for Mr, Crosland to explain the 
triviality of the whole issue, not to his fellow 
Socialists, but to the million and a quarter holders 
of ordinary shares and to their colleagues, the 
large-scale recipients of interest and rent, When 
they begin to show that they could not care less 
whether they retain the source of their unearned 
incomes or not, I shall be convinced. 

Meanwhile, I shall continue to believe that the 
ownership of the means of production is the most 
important single, though certainly not the sole, 
determinant of the structure of society. I shall 
continue to believe that the social ownership of 
the decisive part of the means of production is 
the only permanent basis for a Socialist, classless 
society, 

But how much, it may be asked, does all this 
matter in practice? In the long run it matters 
overwhelmingly. If Socialists lose sight of the 
central importance of the ownership of the means 
of production, they will cease, in a very real 
sense, to be Socialists at all: they will subside into 
the role of well-intentioned, amiable, rootless, 
drifting, social reformers. 

Nevertheless, I would agree that the extent to 
which this issue will prove central at any given 
moment, cannot be foreseen. Neither I nor any- 
one else can say in advance whether the next 
British Labour government, for instance, will be 
in a position to make long, direct strides in the 
extension of social ownership. Mr. Crosland 
believes that the improvement in the British 
economy, and British society generally, since 1939 
has been so great that the wage earners do not, 
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yet, wish to go decisively further. 1 will not deny 
that there is evidence of this, And, of course, it is 
what the mass of the British wage-earners want, 
not what Mr. Crosland or I or any other 
individual wants, that matters. Therefore, our 
differences of social analysis and diagnosis might 
not necessarily make me disagree with the fiscal 
measures that Mr, Crosland suggests as part of 
the programme of the next Labour government. 
But if so, this is only because his re-distributive 
proposals (plus his recognition of the absolute 
necessity of re~-nationalising steel) and above all 
his proposals for the transfer of actual property 
to the community, betray the fact that in practice 
he does realise that the ownership of the means 
of production matters very much. Thus this 
issue, absolutely central as it is, may prove some- 
thing which Socialist writers and thinkers should 
and must thrash out, rather than something on 
which the members of the next Labour govern- 
ment will be called upon to differ. 

There is something wider and deeper at issue 
between us, however. Even if events should so 
develop that Mr. Crosland’s specific proposals 
prove—as I think they well may—an appropriate 
part, at least, of the programme of a future Labour 
government, I should still misdoubt the assump- 
tion—“ the inarticulate major. premise” as Laski 
used to say—on which he makes them. To be 
curt, the book, for all the dazzle of its sophisti- 
cation, seems to me to suffer from the two 
besetting sins of the British Socialist tradition. 
It is complacent and it is parochial. 

It is complacent because it assumes as certain 
a sort of smooth, smiling, easy, transition into a 
kind of Swedo-American community. Now I say 
not a word against becoming a super-Sweden. 
And no doubt this is what will happen, if nothing 
interferes. But will nothing interfere? Let us 
hope and pray that Mr. Crosland is right. But 
will everyone, everywhere, accept the democratic 
verdict as it gradually but inexorably, extinguishes 
the whole, and still vast, edifice of class privilege? 
Will they abstain not only from physical force, 
but from the formidable economic sanctions at 
their disposal? There is significantly no hint in all 
Mr. Crosland’s 530 pages that there might even 
conceivably be any difficulties of this kind. 

And the book is parochial because it casts no 
glance outside our cosy island on to the great, 
fierce, untutored, un-Fabianised world beyond. 
No doubt Mr. Crosland would retort that he 
expressly excluded anything but the most strictly 
internal affairs from his scope. But in so doing 
does he not fall into the old Fabian error of 
supposing that some rigid line can be drawn 
between home and foreign affairs: that the roar- 
ing tides of the world will never wash over our 
white cliffs? 

Mr. Crosland sets out to be a new revisionist. 
He uses the word himself; and, of course, he is 
right that Socialist doctrine must be subjected to 
a constant process of revision. But history has 
not proved that every revisionist was right. Fifty 
years ago, Edward Bernstein, the original 
revisionist, thought very much as Mr. Crosland 
thinks today. At the turn of the century Bern- 
stein too was convinced that our real troubles 
were all over: that capitalism was over its 
awkward age, that production and the standard of 
life were going up and up: that now everything 
could go forward sensibly and gradually, And it 
would be argued that Bernstein might have been 
right, but for the outbreak of two world wars— 
wars which were foreseen in the antithetical 
prognosis of Lenin. And the fact that Lenin has 
also proved to have been wrong does not excuse 
us from taking warning from Bernstein's hope- 
lessly premature optimism. Today, in the Fifties, 


Mr. Crosland tells us that the glass of politics 
reads “set fair.” If he is right, then nothing 
matters very much: if he is wrong, his book may 
lull us into neglecting precautions which could 
avert catastrophe. 

Why, it may be asked, if Mr. Crosland’s book 
has this fundamental defect of attitude, do I 
nevertheless urgently recommend it to the 
attention of every Socialist? The answer is that 
it is an honest, searching attempt to bring some, 
at least, of the basic problems which confront 
us into full consciousness. And that is all that 
really matters. It is probable that neither Mr. 
Crosland nor I nor anyone else is right about 
these immensely difficult and important questions. 
It is, therefore, only out of controversy that any 
true insight can emerge. Let the debate continue. 

JOHN STRACHEY 


London Diary 


Somepay somebody will publish a best-selling 
“Diary of a Bolshoi Dancer.” She will record 
the excitements, hesitations, delays and hopes and 
fears about the coming trip to London; the indig- 
nation she and her friends will have felt (accom- 
panied perhaps by some doubts) about the Nina 
Ponomareva story handed out to them; the orders 
first to unpack and then to pack; the confident 
journey to London, only to find that they have not 
reached London but an American air-base, with 
no welcoming Russian faces, no admiring crowd, 
only drizzle and glum-looking G.I.s with guns 
standing about the place. What a terrible con- 
firmation of their worst fears! So England really 
is occupied by Americans? And under the excuse 
of bad weather the Russians have been passed into 
the hands of their enemies! Then the long hours 
of waiting in the plane for Soviet officials; no, 
certainly they would not disembark until they 
were reassured by the arrival of friends from the 
Soviet Embassy. Then there was only one ladder 
. . » Will it be like that? Or perhaps this will 
never be written; because of the actual friend- 
liness of the British public, its glowing welcome 
and, one hopes, the gradual discovery that the rain 
and the muddle on their arrival were nothing but 
accidents which could have happened even in the 
best regulated—Communist—cour try. 


* * 7 


The next part of the diary will obviously partly 
depend on what happens to Nina. Last week 
(writing as weekly papers must sometimes do, 
just before the news that the Bolshoi Ballet had 
decided to come after all) this journal urged that 
any “bargain” such as the Russians were sug- 
gesting—to exchange Nina for the Ballet—was 
quite impossible, but that, when that matter was 
disposed of, a way would have to be found of 
releasing Nina. (The only people who thought 
the bargain possible were papers like the Daily 
Express and Daily Mail.) Our comment is still 
good today. The Russians saw sense and with- 
drew their threat, and we are back where we were 
with the problem of Nina. She cannot be kept 
in the Soviet Embassy until she is too old to throw 
a discus. What a pity she is the wrong shape for 
a ballet dancer! 

7 . . 

Benn Levy, playwright, ex-M.P. and Chelsea 
delegate to Blackpool, is one of the people who 
should be most pleased with this week’s Con- 
ference. It was he who in this journal first power- 
fully exposed the full implication of the Lang case, 
and he who organised a working committec 
to devise practical proposals for preventing the 
spread of “ McCarthyism” in this country. The 
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result is a most useful pamphlet called The Secret 
Police and You, published c/o Stanley Mayne, 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, 28, Broadway, London, 
S.W.1, with a sponsoring Foreword jointly signed 
by the editors of the Spectator and the N.S. & N. 
Levy’s speech was greeted with great approval by 
the Conference. There must have been many 
there who, for the first time, as a result of his 
speech and of the pamphlet, realised how possible 
it is for honest people, as he said, to be robbed 
of their livelihood and reputation because of 
“secret charges, secretly referred, by secret 
policemen on the secret evidence of secret 
informers.” 
” * * 


Recent outbreaks of Mafia killings in Sicily 
have reached the point at which the Italian par- 
liament has again been discussing emergency 
measures for the island as it did in the days first 
of Crispi and then of Mussolini. More than a 
dozen people, a correspondent tells me, have 
been murdered, most of them Mafia leaders, and 
a hundred “ Mafiosi” have been exiled on the 
island of Ustica. The present gang war has 
arisen over the control of the Palermo fruit 
market. Somebody lowered the prices of oranges 
and lemons and consequently 14 people died. 
The Mafia was first legalised in 1866 by the 
King’s Prefect, the Marquis De Rudini, who 
invited owners to employ private guards to pro- 
tect their lands. They have been terrorising the 
island more or less continuously ever since. 
Sometimes they murder well-known public figures 
like the Socialist trade union leader Salvatore 
Carnevale a few years ago. In no case, I believe, 
have the relatives of the victims been known 
to talk. It is said that they dare not even cry 
at funerals. The Mafia seem to have no social or 
political purpose, though their leader, Don 
Calogero, the mayor of Villalba, and his followers, 
greeted the American troops in the last war with 
cries of “ Viva l’America,” “ Viva la deliquenza!” 
At Villalba the only politicians allowed to speak 
were those belonging to the separatist movement 
because the Mafia at that time wanted Sicily to 
become the 49th State. Progressive Italians hold 
that the only way of getting rid of the Mafia is 
to end the semi-feudal conditions of the island. 
The Mafia is a relic which would disappear if 
the peasants were given the land and Sicily 
allowed to have its share of industrial life. 


* * * 


Those who surround our Royal Family really 
get more and more ridiculous. The press gives 
us photographs of the gay Princess (the column 
next to this in the Daily Express was headed, I 


assume accidentally; “Britain’s Most Fragile 
Baby”), we learn that Mauritius is a paradise, 
and we hear of the Princess spending a happy 
untrammelled day on a remote beach. Everybody 
is pleased that the Princess is having a good time. 
Then we learn that the ordinary fisherfolk 
had to be asked to move to make way for the 
Princess and that she leaves the island with con- 
ventional phrases about the wonderful time she 
has had there, but without meeting any common 
people or discovering anything that she couldn’t 
have learned from talking to a colonial official or 
reading a travel book. When the present young 
Queen came to the throne it was hoped that she 
and the Prince would get rid of a great deal of 
the rigid protocol of the Court. The public might 
be allowed to see them as human beings as the 
Scandinavians see their royalty. But no, even 
in the remoter parts of our far-flung empire, they 
have to be remote from common contacts—as 
they are in Balmoral or Sandringham, Windsor 
Castle ot Buckingham Palace. 
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I wonder how many readers of The Times 
spotted in its four book page columns last week the 
review of the Duchess of Windsor’s memoirs? It 
was tucked away without headline at the bottom of 
a column and consisted of a four lines announce- 
ment that the book “carried the memoirs of the 
Duchess of Windsor from her childhood in Balti- 
more to the present day.” Surely this is a re- 
markable sidelight on the way in which The 
Times works. In her book, the Duchess reveals 
how relentlessly she has been ostracised by the 
Royal Family. I don’t suppose The Times needed 
any hint from any source as to the line it should 
take when the book came in for review. All the 
same, how very mean. 


* . . 


The following forecast from an American 
source illustrates the difficulty of gentlemanly 
electioneering in the present American election:— 


Gettysburg.—Death, as it must come to all men, 
came last night to Dwight D. Eisenhower. Press 
Secretary James C. Haggerty stated that this 
necessitated no change in plans for November, 
but rather enhanced the spiritual nature of the 
administration. x 

Republican Chairman Leonard Hall commented 
that there is nothing in the Constitution which 
says that the President must be alive during his 
administration. And Attorney-General Brownell 
announced that the Constitution does not in any 
way bar a deceased President from re-election. 

Major General Howard M. Snyder, after per- 
forming the autopsy, declared that the President 
was in better organic condition than any other 
previous candidate for the Presidency. 

Vice-President Nixon interrupted his speech to 
the Saigon Chamber of Commerce to state that 
ileitis was an ailment common to all freedom 
loving people. 

* * * 


“T hate to think it,” I heard somebody say last 
week after the Liberal Conference, “but I can’t 
believe in this talk of a Liberal revival. No 
serious political party can possibly have as a 
leader anyone so absolutely honest and so intelli- 
gent as Joe Grimond”. I could make no com- 
ment. Not even the jaundiced staff of this 
journal has anything but praise for him. 

CrirTIc 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


An R.A.M.C. reservist, recalled seven weeks ago 
for the emergency, has done one cookhouse fatigue 
and one blackberry-picking expedition. Most of 
his time he spends playing juke-boxes in cafés. 

When he complained about it he was sent 
to a psychiatrist as a “trouble-maker ”.—News 
Chronicle. (J. A. Thompson.) 


Mr. F. Keating asked the committee not to be 
rushed into putting water on the tables. “To 
provide it would impose a terrific hardship on the 
teachers and staff,” he said. “ Besides, the children 
might throw it about.” 

The problem was sent to the school meals sub- 
committee.—Manchester Guardian. (J. E. Geffen.) 


Formal etiquette is, of course, only a summary of 
“expected” behaviour in any recurrent circum- 
stances, and cannot really exist in so unusual a 
situation as that you describe. In theory, a married 
woman has precedence over unmarried ones, and, 
if there is little difference in age between the three, 
and also (and this I consider important) the sister- 
in-law visits as often as the sisters, then I think 
that she would pour out. If, on the other hand, 
as seems likely, the two unmarried sisters visit their 
brother more frequently, then I would say that 
it is for the elder of them to do this, particularly 
if she should happen to be considerably older than 
the sister-in-law.—The Lady. (M. S. Slater.) 


In for Life 


Asourriontsts admit that if and when they 
succeed in outlawing the death penalty, a few 
murderers may have to be imprisoned for the rest 
of their natural lives. 

Which murderers? That, so far as one can 
see, will be a matter for administrative decision, 
and there is no guarantee how this decision will 
be made. It is possible that administrative 
authority will in certain cases bow to public pres- 
sure and hold men indefinitely, not because of 
their continuing dangerousness, but because of 
the shocking nature of the crimes that they 
originally committed. I have obtained some 
first-hand testimony on the point from the only 
sort of reliable source from which such testimony 
can come. I have talked and corresponded with 
a man named Edward Hamilton, whose obdur- 
ately permanent address is the State Penitentiary 
at Stillwater, Minnesota. He is serving a life 
sentence that was passed on him nearly 39 years 
ago: a time that I, who am well along in the 
forties, can hardly remember. 

Hamilton was just 19 when he entered the 
penitentiary. He was then—to use his own 
words—a “tramp kid”; an incorrigible young 
thug, tough, lawless, unmoral and uneducated. 
Since the age of ten, he had been in and out of 
detention homes and reformatories; he had 
wandered from town to town and state to state, 
committing greater and lesser crimes from sys- 
tematised begging to safe-cracking. At 18, he 
had married, having previously held up a bank to 
provide himself with the wherewithal. Finally, 
he had done two callous murders. 

In the first of these, he shot a patrolman, who 
had arrested him and his partner—-another young 
desperado, named McCool—for speeding at a 
time when they were both “on the lam” 
Hamilton shot the patrolman through the 
shoulder, then hit him twice over the head with 
the butt of his revolver, and left him by the 
roadside. Though he still maintains that the 
shooting was an accident, and that the revolver 
blows could not have been fatal, the patrolman 
died; and that made Hamilton guilty ef first 
degree murder. 

Several months before, he and McCool had 
accepted $100 each from a go-between to “ think 
over” the idea of killing a certain Mrs. Dunn, the 
wealthy wife of a business man who wanted to be 
rid of her. After the patrolman’s death, they 
decided to go ahead with this job, and they earned 
an additional $1,000 each for their pains. The 
money enabled Hamilton to get as far as San 
Francisco, where he was eventually picked up 
On his own admission, he did the actual killing. 
He shot Mrs. Dunn in cold blood while she was 
asleep in bed with her sister. His youth, one 
may be sure, would not have saved him from 
execution in England or in any part of America 
which enforced the death penalty. But since his 
murders had been committed in an abolition state, 
he got “ life” instead of death. 

Stillwater in 1917 was a modern penitentiary. 
It still is, for fashions in prisons change very 
slowly. Discipline has eased a good deal during 
the years that Hamilton has been there. “ The 
place is like a country club,” he says, “ compared 
to what it used to be. You weren’t allowed to talk 
then; you weren’t even allowed to smile”. But 
it remains a maximum security institution, which 
means that its prime concern is, and must be, with 
security, not rehabilitation. Its fine workshops 
and recreational facilities are there not so much 
as the therapeutic means of transforming criminals 
into honest citizens as in recognition of the fact 
that bored and idle prisoners make dangerous 
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ones. On the other hand, it does allow men of 
rare determination to take or make the oppor- 
tunity to reform themselves, 

From the very beginning, perhaps, Hamilton 
would have been incapable of that determination 
if he had realised, emotionally as well as 
intellectually, that “life” in the abolition state of 
Minnesota could mean “life”; that public 
opinion would never forget or forgive the murders 
he had done; that, no matter what sort of man he 
became, he would continue to be punished, year 
after year after year after year, as the brutal, 
unformed youth he once had been. 

There was no one to help him master himself 
in prison, But he was moved to make the attempt 
unaided, and he realised that the first step must be 
to try to understand the causes of his criminality. 
Painfully, with the aid of a dictionary, he read 
through the two volumes of William James’ 
Principles of Psychology. He went on to Freud's 
Analysis of the Ego, to Hingley’s Psychoanalysis, 
to Watson’s Behaviorism, to Morgan's Abnormal 
Psychology. He had begun to gratify a thirst for 
knowledge that must always have been lutent in 
him, As the years went by, his range of interests 
increased. He taught himself mathematics, 
advancing from simple arithmetic to the absolute 
differential calculus. He taught himself to write 
English uncommonly well. ‘Through his own 
voracious reading and through engaging in 
correspondence courses, he studied an immense 
number and variety of subjects: music, theology, 
chemistry, biology, physics, astronomy, electrical 
engineering, German and logic, to name only a 
few of them. 

Harnilton’s reform did not take place all at 
once, During his first seven years at Stillwater, 
he was continually in trouble, continually in 
rebellion against the rules and the fact of his con- 
finement. The turning point, in his opinion, 
came when an application that he had made to 
work in the machine shop was finally granted, 
He wanted more than common labour; he wanted 
to learn a trade. And the reason for this, 
obviously enough, was his intense desire to be 
able to earn an honest living outside, 

There came another turning point for him seven 
years later, or rather an emotional crisis, when 
he was suddenly faced with the realisation that his 
dream of release was as far off as ever. He spent 
11 months in solitary confinement, adjusting 
himself to that bleak fact. But he emerged with 
his spirit still unbroken, He set about learning 
another trade; he applied for, and was given, the 
intertype operator-machinist job in the print shop. 
And he taught himself yet another one—watch 
repairing. He was now considered sufficiently 
trustworthy to be allowed to keep his own tools 
for this work: files, drills, a lathe 

In 1941, he applied for parole. It must have 
been obvious by then that the former “ tramp 
kid,” after nearly 24 years in prison, had grown 
into a peaceable and highly educated man. But 
Hamilton, officially, was still the undisciplined 
youth who had done two shocking murders. His 
pplication was turned down. 

I met him just a year ago, through the courtesy 
of Douglas Rigg, the very progressively minded 
warden of Stillwater. I had seen newspaper 
pictures of him at 19, flashily dressed, with a 
bowler hat on the side of his head, and a 
pugnacious young face below it. There was no 
trace of physical resemblance between the Hamil- 
ton of those days and the Hamilton I saw now in 
his prison garb. His nose was red, his eyes 


behind steel-rimmed spectacles were watery, there 
were varicose veins in his legs, and he had that 


dusty, grey complexion so typical of the long-term 
prisoner, 
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1 doubted if there could be any trace of mental 
resemblance, either. His manner was gentle and 
considerate; he talked easily and quietly—mostly 
about himself, it’s true, though he revealed a (to 
me) astonishing interest in, and knowledge of, 
current affairs. I found that he had not lost his 
courage. He told me that he was still studying— 
electronics was his current enthusiasm—and that 
even in the past five years he believed he had 
developed and was better prepared for free life 
than he had been. He wok no credit to himself 
for his rehabilitation, nor did he attribute it to 


Stillwater. “Environment forces us along,” he 
said. “I am inclined to believe in behaviourism. 


This world is pretty much of a mechanical pro- 
position.” I asked him whether he thought it had 
all been worth while—the 38 years he had spent 
behind bars struggling to teach himself how to 
live beyond them. “ Yes,” he said. “It'll have 
been tremendously worth while. IF I GET 
OUT.” 

But since then he has made another application 
for parole, which again has been rejected. Perhaps, 
his spirit is still invincible, but I can tell what a 
disappointment this must have been for him from 


a recent letter in which he gave me his views on 
capital punishment. He would favour abolition, 
he said, if it “were accompanied with an intelli- 
gent solution of what to do with incorrigibles, if 
a reasonable period of time were set as punish- 
ment, and if genuine efforts were made to refit 
a prisoner so that when he was released he would 
be prepared and willing to live peacefully... .” 
But, under present circumstances (he wrote to me), 
he is against abolition. For he believes that most 
prisoners (and he counts himself among them) 
would prefer to die if they knew that absolutely 
no chance existed of their ever being released. 
Since he is aware that I am an abolitionist, 
Hamilton expressed the hope that his views 
wouldn’t “ distress” me. They would distress me 
less if I could feel sure that the same cruel and 
wasteful punishment that has been visited on him 
won't be inflicted on human souls as bright and 
redeemable as his in Britain, if and when abolition 
comes. And I can’t feel sure of this, so long as 
abolition continues to be fought for as an end in 
itself, rather than as an essential part of an assault 
on the whole expiatory theory of punishment. 
GILEs PLAYFAIR 


The Leipzig Fair 


'T wice a year, in March and September, travel 
restrictions are relaxed by the East German 
authorities to enable foreigners to visit the Trade 
Fair in Leipzig. Visas are handed out virtually 
to anyone for the asking, and for about a fort- 
night visitors are free to go pretty well where 
they like in the Soviet zone of Germany, though 
they are naturally expected to put in an appear- 
ance at the Fair, Recently I took advantage of 
this opportunity, which in my case was reinforced 
by a formal invitation from the government of 
the German Democratic Republic (the D.D.R.) 
to visit the Fair and bring my wife with me. 

Throughout our visit we were treated with par- 
ticular courtesy and were shown everything we 
asked to see. Besides the Fair exhibits, these 
sights ‘included a printing works, a salt mine, 
antiquarian bookshops, a children’s communal 
nursery, Schiller’s house in Weimar, the Zeiss 
factory in Jena, the picture gallery in Dresden 
and the opera in East Berlin. 

While the emphasis at the Spring Fair is on 
capital goods, industrial and technical machinery, 
the Autumn Fair in Leipzig is traditionally de- 
voted to consumer goods, This year about 
200,000 visitors from 67 countries inspected a 
wide range covering such commodities as cars, 
household and kitchen utensils, cutlery, glass, 
porcelain, artificial jewellery, toys, musical 
instruments, sporting requisites, cameras, binocu- 
lars, fancy goods, and publications of various 
kinds. With the exception of a few English books, 
whose display I thought much inferior to those of 
French and other western European publishing 
houses, there were no British products to be seen. 
Even the “Worcestershire sauce”, which I ex- 
pected to be of a well-known English brand, 
proved to have been manvfactured in Western 
Germany. The French, as usual, were to the fore 
with their clothes models and put on an attractive 
fashion display. One East German woman, 
whom I rightly guessed to be wearing a costume 
of Donegal tweed, told me how pleased she was 
to have got hold of something “really Irish”. 
She would gladly have worn a costume of English 
or Scotch cloth, she said, if she could have bought 
one anywhere in the D.D.R. but she could not, 
Why should this be? 

Shortly before parliament rose for the summer 
recess, Mr. Thorneycroft, the President of the 


Board of Trade, in a written reply to a parlia- 
mentary question, stated that his department 
would not be sending representatives to the 
Leipzig Fair, either as an official delegation or as 
observers. To have done so, it appears, might 
somehow have implied a degree of political recog- 
nition of the D.D.R., which the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States are jointly agreed 
should not be recognised as a government. Yet 
this did not prevent France from making use of 
the facilities at Leipzig to conclude trade deals 
through her Commercial Counsellor at Bonn, 
who is a frequent visitor to the Soviet zone. The 
only official British visitors, on the other hand, 
were some officers of our military mission to the 
Soviet Occupation Forces, who somewhat incon- 
gruously turned up in uniform. This seemed 
to me hardly the correct dress for a trade fair, 
though I daresay it would not have been out of 
place at an international horse show. 

In his speech deciaring the Fair open, Herr 
Rau, the East German Minister of Commerce, 
confessed himself puzzled by the official British 
attitude. “The British are one of the oldest and 
most experienced trading nations,” he said. “ But 
for some reason or other, they have not fully 
studied the new factors and situation in inter- 
national trade, and especially the factors arising 
from the existence of the Socialist world market.” 
In Britain and other capitalist countries, the 
Minister remarked, “ one tends to overlook the fact 
that in countries with a planned economy the 
volume of trade with each country is included in 
the plan and that the foreign trade organisations 
adapt themselves accordingly”. Hence it was 
scarcely surprising to learn that, during the period 
of the Fair, the D.D.R. concluded a number of 
agreements for the supply of specific goods to 
various countries with which there were already 
comprehensive trade agreements. These included 
sewing-machines for Turkey, water pipes for 
Saudi Arabia and typewriters with Arabic key- 
boards for Egypt, the D.D.R. taking goods from 
these countries in exchange. 

According to Herr Rau, the D.D.R. is anxious 
to increase its trading relations with the capitalist 
countries. I believe this desire to be genuine, As 
for the objection sometimes heard that there is 
not much scope for expansion in this direction, 
since so much of D.D.R. foreign trade is bound 
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to the eastern bloc, the Minister answered it 
frankly. “This is definitely a misconception,” he 
told me. “The foreign trade of the D.D.R. is 
planned to increase by about 170 per cent. by 
1960. This means that the exchange of goods 
with capitalist countries can be increased by 
approximately three-quarters of the volume of 
foreign trade reached up to the present.” 
Herr Rau would like to conclude a commercial 
treaty with the U.K. Indeed he makes no bones 
about this. Hitherto the Board of Trade would 
seem to have been restrained by Foreign Office 
qualms on the subject of recognition, a factor of 
which Herr Rau is well aware. Recently there 
have been a few encouraging signs that this 
attitude is changing. Mr. Thorneycroft and his ad- 
visers appear somewhat less disinclined than they 
were to Open negotiations with Herr Rau and his 
ministry in East Berlin. They may be realising 
that the East Germans could do with our cars, our 
woollens and linens and our agricultural machin- 
ery, while we would be better off with their steel, 
their chemical fertilisers and their optical goods, 
to quote just a few examples. We might also take 
a leaf out of Holland’s book and buy East Ger- 
man cameras and lenses for re-export to the U.S., 

thereby improving our dollar reserves. : 
Anyhow, whatever the Foreign Office pundits 
may think, surely it is folly to go on officially 
ignoring the existence of 18 million East Germans, 
who inhabit over 107,000 square miles of fertile 
and industrially productive German territory? By 
all means let us trade with them to our mutual 
advantage and by so doing get to understand and 
know each other better. Hitherto, as Herr Rau 
has pertinently pointed out, there has been an 
“absence on the part of Great Britain of even a 
glimmering of governmental interest in the 
development of trade between our two countries ”. 
In my opinion, we should conclude a commercial 
treaty with the D.D.R. as soon as possible and 
send an official trade commissioner to East Berlin. 
MONTGOMERY HyDE 


What’s Become of 
Giles? 


Ir is well known that British journalists tell the 
truth: not all, perhaps, but often some. Mis- 
representations are due, when they occur, not to 
deliberate lying but to adherence to some legen- 
dary pattern which, since the journalist could not 
create that work of romantic art which is a popular 
daily if he were not careful to keep out of touch 
with reality, he has not the data to correct. 
Hence the persistence of farmer Giles, that 
shrewd, sly, burly, gaitered oaf. His maintenance 
in being by the press serves, indeed, a purpose. 
It is expedient in our oligarchy that city and vil- 
lage be kept mutually hostile. To the politician 
representing an urban constituency farmers and 
farmhands play the part of Jews to Hitler; Giles 
is a figure easily held up to hatred and derision. 
Yet his persistence is not really due to political 
cunning; it is simply due to the journalist’s prefer- 
ence for a symbol over a fact. . 
Mid-20th-century British farmers can be roughly 
classified in three groups. Naming them is not 
casy. They correspond approximately to the 
advertising and marketing research specialist’s A, 
BC and DE categories. But this income-bracket 
classification is not altogether satisfactory, since a 
countryman’s caste depends to some extent on his 
state of mind rather than his revenue. In classical 
Marxist terms, A equals bourgeois; BC, petty- 
bourgeois, DE, proletariat. But this classification 
breaks down badly in rural practice. 
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Personal protection is national safety 
To protect his family is one of man’s nobler instincts: to make provision for his old age is just plain 
“4 common sense. To do these things he is turning more and more to Life Assurance —and his needs are met. 
The money which the Life Offices receive in premiums is one of the principal sources of development capital 
> 
4 


for British industry and commerce. In the past four years the annual amount paid in Life Assurance ' 
premiums has increased by over one hundred million pounds. In this way the people who seek personal security 


through Life Assurance assist in the well-being and advancement of the Country's economy, 


L j fe Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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By an A farmer I must be taken to mean the 
head of a “ managerial revolution farm” (between 
600 and several thousand acres). The farm be- 
longs to a limited liability company with a board 
of directors. The farmer may be a gentleman, 
but probably is not, in the strict sense. But he 
has had a “ good” education, including some time 
at a university; part of it will have been technical, 
and he may well be a B,Sc.(Agric.). He is very 
efficient; our managerial farms are, in fact, the 
only example in all British industry of production 
superiority over the rest of the world, and the A 
farmer can teach everybody but the Danes or the 
Dutch their job. The A farmer does not wear 
gaiters, nor does he carry a stick: they would be 
no use to him in his neat office, nor on the tele- 
phone, nor in his Humber Pullman or 3}-litre 
Jaguar. And even when he gets close to the job, 
he uses not his feet but a Land-Rover. He does 
not ride or make any other use of horses. (His 
daughter may do so.) 

This disappearance of the horse as a traction 
device is the only change in Giles’s ways recog- 
nised by the press. The newspapers have made 
that concession to reality; they photograph a trac- 
tor instead of a team. The Times, indeed, still 
prefers the team of horses; its photographers 
clearly know where these rare beasts are still to be 
found, but this is doubtless a closely guarded 
secret, As to the other papers, their recognition of 
rural mechanisation is due to two influences, one 
native and one alien. The native influence is the 
elevation to the status of national hero of the 
ingenious Mr. Harry Ferguson, consummated 
when he sued Ford for a gratifyingly large num- 
ber of millions. The alien influence is due to the 
radiant energy of Communist-nationalist art forms. 
Britain has the most highly mechanised agriculture 
in the world, but it was in Russia, and that over 
a quarter of a century ago, that the tractor 
emerged as a cult-object. At the time this might 
well happen there, for tractors were hardly more 
numerous than teeth of Buddha or fragments of 
the True Cross. This influence was not, however, 
directly Russian. The style reached us at third- 
hand, by way of the new nationalisms: Russian 
cult-object tractors are driven by stocky, clear- 
eyed workers in shirt and trousers; cult-object 
tractors from, for example, Israel are driven by 
stout girls in shorts. This rise of female minis- 
trants to the principal instrument of agriculture is 
clearly due to a resurgence of Great Goddess 
worship, thinly disguised. The English being the 
most secular people on earth, the cult-object 
reached us without the faith it stands for; even 
so it has become firmly established as a motif in 
journalistic art, the only kind of art which has, 
today, any social significance whatsoever. 


The A farmers have public school or the best 
kinds of regional accent (Scots, Yorkshire, but not 
West Country). They pay 50 guineas for a suit, 
claim heavy expenses from the Inland Revenue, 
have sons at Eton, Harrow or Rugby, own three 
cars and employ more than one domestic servant, 
often English. Their bank overdrafts are not 
financial conveniences but economic institutions. 
They have no time to take holidays, but their 
families go to winter sports at the smartest places. 
The A _ farmers themselves sometimes go 
abroad, but professionally, perhaps on some semi- 
political mission for the N.F.U., in which case 
they fly and get the money back from the income 
tax. As a rule they sit on several boards, are 
perfectly at home in the City and are, in short, 
indistinguishable from managerial or A indus- 
trialists in urban areas. 

BC farmers (both letters are used since this 
class can be broken down into sub-classes B 
and C, depending on the size of holding) are 
(Marxist) petty-bourgeois. Their origins are vari- 
ous; but their appearance and manners conform 
to a type, and that type is the “small” professional 
man, the suburban branch bank-manager, the GP, 
the solicitor. They live in well-maintained 18th- 
or 19th-century farmhouses, have one car (Austin, 
Vauxhall) not more than two years old and either 
a truck or a jeep. They own a good deal of fairly 
new machinery and have trouble finding the wages 
for enough hands. They pay up to £20 for a 
suit. Their wives go once a fortnight to a hair- 
dresser, read a fashion or house magazine, have 
one servant, or at least a charwoman who comes 
every day, but do a lot of housework and most 
of the cooking themselves. _ Their sons go to 
minor public schools and their children look at 
TV. Some of them take holidays abroad if they 
can find the time, but they are beginning to find 
that expensive. Unlike A farmers, they have 
no office, clerks or secretary, but do their own 
clerical work and employ an accountant. In some 
areas they still drive to the weekly market but do 
not transact much business there. They sometimes 
get a day’s shooting, are in favour of myxomatosis, 
will readily shoot a fox—although they are per- 
fectly civil to the local hunt, if any, and fall in 
with the pretence of its stockbroking, film-pro- 
moting or advertising-agent members to be 
farmers themselves. They follow developments in 
scientific farming with an admirable grasp of 
technicalities. Like A farmers, they vote Con- 
servative, but, unlike A farmers, hate the 
government. A farmers merely despise it, and 
know the men who tell it what to do. The older 
BC farmers occasionally go to church. 

DE farmers are not, as might be expected, 
“ workers and peasants”; that is they are not rural 
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proletariat-equivalents, although they are lower- 
income bracket; in fact they are lowest-income 
bracket. They are “working” farmers, that is 
they do the manual work of the farm themselves, 
D farmers with some hired help, Es with none. 
(Working farmers, cf. working class. Note the 
sound English instinct which clearly implies in 
these terms that the only real work is manual.) 
It is in this category, if anywhere, that we might 
expect to find Giles. But no. DE farmers are 
not sturdy and shrewd and independent; they are 
rather thin, rather confused and, far from being 
independent, are on the verge of being county; 
courted by a supplier or foreclosed by the bank. 
Their second-hand machinery breaks down a lot 
and they spend much time in amateur repairs, as 
they owe a large bill at the garage-forge. It is 
years since they had a holiday, and they see no 
prospect of one in the near future. Ds some- 
umes have a small TY on HP and a 
just-post-war car. Es have an old wireless and a 
scrap-heap car. DE farmers are peculiar for their 
loathing of the working classes and they insist 
with violence that farm-hands are overpaid. In 
this they closely resemble their urban opposite 
numbers, the small and struggling back-street 
shopkeepers. They might be classified as lum- 
pen-petty-bourgeois, if it did not sound so rude. 
They would be much better off and happier as 
foremen on an A farm, but there is perhaps 
something to be admired in their indigent 
independence. . 

There is an awkward sub-class, not yet men- 
tioned, which one might call the “ craft-farmer.” 
The analogue is with the craft-potter, the craft- 
weaver. Urban petty-bourgeois origins invariably; 
countrymen are never to be found in this class. 
The craft-farmer is a small-holder with from three 
to ten acres, half of it cleared, the rest of which 
he intends to clear next year. He is often, indeed 
nearly always (cf. craft-weavers and potters), an 
intellectual and wears a beard or peculiar clothes. 
His holding is mortgaged but in no danger as he 
has a small private income, or he makes a little 
money reviewing, perhaps giving talks on the 
wireless, or in some such way. He changes his 
market-garden cropping plan every season, often 
in the middle of the season, on hearing that old 
so-and-so made a lot out of sweet corn last year. 
He forgets that that was last year. He is a bad 
customer for I.C.I. as he believes in compost, but 
for some reason this year the compost-heap is not 
rotting down properly and is making rather a 
smell]. His ideas in this, and in other respects, are 
often sound, but they are couched in such terms 
that he is unable to convert his neighbours to 
them. He has one small machine which has got 
rather rusty. Last week it “ran” a bearing as 
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he forgot to put oil in it. He thinks it would be 
rather a good scheme if oxen were restored as 
farm draught animals...they look so nice...and 
then, the manure... But he is not bigoted. For 
instance, he admits that he sprayed his apple 
trees against scab, last year. They got scab just 
the same. It is true that he only sprayed them 
once, whereas on the tin it said to spray them 
three times. The fact is, he had not the time to 
do that, he was catching up on his reading, and 
there was a remarkable series of programmes of 
Portuguese folk-music on the Third. He reads the 
New STATESMAN AND NATION and the Manchester 
Guardian, and has one son and one daughter at 
a good progressive school. He does not know 
how he will pay the bill next term. He is begin- 
ning to say that really, on the whole, the education 
obtained at the state schools is the best. 

Giles? You may seek him in the columns of 
the daily press and will find him there. 
is no longer in life. Requiescat in pace: we shall 
not look upon his like again. 

Epwarp Hyams 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


But he | 


Iw the days when The Times made and unmade | 


governments, instead of being content to be their 
advocate in their less 
Delane once remarked sharply to a gentleman 


who brought him a private Cabinet document, in | 


the expectation of some return in political sup- 
port, that he preferred not to receive secrets in 
such a way since he knew that the information 
would, in any event, come to him within the hour 
from, several sources and without any question of 
confidence or reward. 

I have found myself regretting Delane many 
times during the last few weeks. 
I think, since any government has been so active 


responsible moments, | 


It is a long time, | 


in seeking to influence the press by every possible | 
means, from the high-level editorial conference to | 


the security stop, as this government has done 
during the Suez crisis. The relation between 


governments and newspapers is, of course, never | 


very easy in times of political crisis, The busi- 
ness of newspapers is, to quote Delane again, 
“ disclosure ”; the hope of governments most fre- 
quently that disclosures will be prevented or will 
take only the form that suits their purpose. The 
question arises how far newspapers should permit 
themselves to be put by any government into a 
position where they are the possessors of con- 
fidential information which may limit their 
freedom to give the facts necessary t6 inform 
public opinion of what is really happening. 

That there was a quite determined attempt by 
the government to do this throughout the Suez 
crisis there can, I think, be no doubt whatever. 
Several methods were employed, There was first 
the off-the-record briefing at No. 10 Downing 
Street, carried out by the Prime Minister’s press 
office on his instructions—and no one can criticise 
Mr. William Clarke, Sir Anthony Eden’s public 
relations adviser, for doing what the Cabinet told 
him to do, It is their responsibility, not his. It 
was from these briefings that the extent of the 
Prime Minister’s determination to make war on 
Nasser, unless he did what he was told, first 
emerged. 

The problem created by confidential briefings 
of this type is this—and I speak with experience 
on both sides of the table. They serve a useful 


function when they are devoted to providing the 
background to decisions already made public and 
subject to debate and questioning in parliament, | 
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Lord Strang 


Less an autobiography than essays on 
certain problems and occasions of diplo- 
macy, illustrated from Lord Strang’s 
wide experience, It includes an affection- 
ate chapter on Ernest Bevin, a description 
of the job of Permanent Under-Secretary, 
and accounts of many important trans- 
actions in which the writer was concerned. 
Illustrated. Just Out. 21/- 


A GRAVE FOR A DOLPHIN 
ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO 


Traveller's tales from Africa, by the 
author of A Cure for Serpents. Whether 
the stories are happy, sad or tall, they are 
excellent. IJllustrated. October 31,  15/- 


THE SCHELLENBERG 
MEMOIRS 
Introduction by ALAN BULLOCK 
A record of the Nazi secret services, by 
the man who became their chief after 


the death of Admiral Canaris. A lively 
and revealing book. Illus. Nov. 25/- 


TIME AND TIDE 
ANTHOLOGY 


A selection from 32 years of Time and 
Tide. Edited by Anthony Lejeune, with a 
foreword by Lady Rhondda and a cartoon 


by Osbert Lancaster. November. 21/- 


THE CONQUEST 
OF FITZROY 
M. A. AZEMA 


An account of the French expedition 
which first climbed this Andean peak, 
making history with their use of modern 
“artificial” techniques. J/lus. Nov. 21/- 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


Over 132 tropical Lepidoptera, illustrated 
in colour photographs of astonishing 
beauty, with an informative introduction 
34 plates, 12 9}in. October 31. 63/- 
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THE PICK OF PUNCH 


Edited by NICOLAS BENTLEY, with an 
Introduction by MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, 
“ The wit and lunacy we have come to 


expec 7 Sphere. Illustrated 15/- 


THE GIRL WATCHER’'S 
GUIDE 
NICOLAS BENTLEY 
drew the pictures. 
DON SAUERS 
wrote the 
For males 8 to 88. 


text, 
Just out. 6/- 


LOVE ON THE LEFT BANK 
ED VAN DER ELSKEN 

A young Dutch 

ordinary 


photographer's 
a Paris 


extra- 
affair. 
He stalked his prey for months through 
cafés, down boulevards, along the quais: 
and he has brought them back “ alive,” 
with a vengeance, Over a hundred plates. 
October 31, x) /- 


vision of love 


CASUALTY 
ROBERT ROMANIS 


Book Society, 
start of a 


Recommended by the 


A novel about the doctor's 
career in a great hospital, and the problem 


of responsibility, Just out. 13/6 


IMAGE OF A SOCIETY 
ROY FULLER 
Roy Fuller’s new novel is about the men 
who run the Saddleford Building Society: 
an exciting exploration of the world of 
big business, with some wonderfully 
penetrating portraits of both its victims 


and its heroes. November. 13/6. 


EVERY EYE 
ISOBEL ENGLISH 


The author of The Key that Rusts tells the 
story Of a plain and frightened woman's 
discovery of love, confidence and a just 


view—but rarely can a “Cinderella 


tory” have been treated in a more 


astringent or disturbing way. Ocr. 29, 10/6 


HOUSE OF SECRETS 
STERLING NORTH 
Madame Ballu had her bathmats made of 
mink, She took to Wright Hughey 
Connie Chancellor), which was as well 
for him, in Paris, that hornet’s nest of 
international crookery. October 31, coin- 
ciding with the premiére of the film. 13/6 


alias 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Write for our list : 12-14 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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Popular Science at its best 


An Approach to 
Modern Physics 


by E, N. da C. ANDRADE 


D.Se., POD., FBS. 


A masterly account of modern physics for 
the intelligent man-in-the-street and for 
specialists in other sciences, Among many 
other subjects Prof, Andrade discusses 
nuclear energy, cosmic rays, new particles, 
radio astronomy, electron microscopy, ultra- 
sonics, the uncertainty prin iple, 

BIRMINGHAM post: “He has written an 
exceptionally good book which is very warmly 
recommended , . . this provides more basic 
information than almost any other I know.” 
IMustrated 258. net 


Roman Spain 
by F. J. WISEMAN 


DR, GLYN DANIEL in THE SPECTATOR; 
. » his description of Spanish sites is so 

good and his excellent photographs so 

alluring that, merely an archaeological 

tourist, I can hardly wait to set out.” 

With plates, plans, and a map. 18s. 6d. net 


Capital & Its Structure 
by PROF. L. M. LACHMANN 


ECONOMIST: “, , an important work, 
Vor the next few years at all events it 
should be impossible to discuss the nature and 
functions of capital . . . without constant 
reference to Tealemes Lachmann's con- 
tribution to the debate,” 
Published for the London School of Economics, 
158. net 


the genuine, original 
‘MERRIAM-.WEBSTERS’ 
WEBSTER’S 

New International EW) 
The great New International has the largest 


DICTIONARY 
vocabulary of any dictionary of the English 


language: 600,000 entries, of which thousands 
are encyclopaedic in the extent of the in- 
formation they give. 3,350 pages. Pronuncia- 
tion. Etymologies, Synonyms and Antonyms, 
Biographical Dictionary, World Gazetteer. 
Two volumes each 10 x 12} x 2} inches or in 
one volume, /14 145, net 


WEBSTER’S 


New Collegiate 
DICTIONARY 

A dictionary of very convenient size, easy to 
handle but adequate in scope. Over 125,000 


entries, The definitions are those of the New 
International modified to obtain greater 
brevity and directness, 1,230 pages, 508, net 


Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms 
57s. Od. net 

Webster's Biographical Dictionary 
80s. net 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary 
Sds. net 
These dictionaries may be ordered from ony bookshop. 


Write for full prospectus to the publishers: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd, 6 Portugel Street, London, W.C.2. 





They can be extremely dangerous when they go 
beyond this and are made into an instrument 
for publicising policies on which the government 
has privately decided—but to which it has not 
publicly committed itself and for which it can 
therefore seek to escape responsibility if the news- 
paper stories it has inspired evoke an unfavourable 
public response. Part of the trouble throughout 
the Suez crisis, in fact, has been that, until parlia- 
ment was at last recalled, Sir Anthony Eden used 
the newspapers to conduct a war of nerves against 
Egypt and to whip up British public opinion in 
favour of aggression, without himself coming out 
into the open. Even when Sir Anthony himself 
saw a number of newspaper editors privately the 
same claborate face-saving procedure of secrecy 
was maintained. 

In fact, a method which, although much older, 
was much used by Lloyd George during the first 
world war—evoking a strong protest from H. W. 
Massingham at the time—has been employed by 
the Cabinet in a way which it is important should 
be generally understood, This is the technique 
of the confidential, off-the-record conference at 
which a great deal of information is given in 
secrecy, all those there being well aware that what 
they are told is meant to come out but that the 
source of it must not on any account be divulged. 
Those receiving the information are expected to 
publish it as if they had somehow evolved it from 
their own inner consciences. Those giving it, 
while insisting that they are speaking privately, 
would be as annoyed if the confidence were not 
broken in the approved manner as they would be 
in other circumstances if a genuine confidence 
were broken. 

This method has three advantages for those who 
use it, It enables them to put over a policy, while 
leaving themselves a loophole to wriggle out of 
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full responsibility for what they have said if it goes 
wrong. It allows them to quote public opinion 
as manifested in a free press. And it has the great 
advantage of ensuring that newspapers receive 
under seal of secrecy, and with careful provisos 
as to what can and cannot be used, information 
that they might otherwise discover for themselves 
without any strings attached. Censorship by 
confidence is one of the oldest tricks in the poli- 
tical pack. 

There has, however, been in addition a degree 
of direct censorship of the press which I must 
Say seems to me gravely disturbing in times of 
peace. At the end of the war when the full 
apparatus of press censorship was disbanded, it 
was decided to continue a skeleton service of 
guidance on security matters under Admiral 
G. C. Thomson, the former Chief Press Censor, 
who had secured, and deserved, the confidence 
of newspapers during the war. During the Suez 
crisis, however, this useful service has been dis- 
torted under government pressure to prevent 
the public from obtaining a real picture of the 
military preparations and their purpose. The 
Manchester Guardian has, I think, been alone 
among daily papers in making any reference to 
the dilemma in which this censorship has put 
patriotic editors who were in no position to judge 
how far justified on security grounds were indi- 
vidual D notices, but who recognised that their 
cumulative effect was to keep essential informa- 
tion regarding government policy from the 
public. 

With the experience of the past few wecks to 
draw upon, I believe it has become an urgent 
public duty for newspapers to consider just how 
far they ought in the future to allow’ themselves 
to be bound in this way. 

Francis WILLIAMS 


The Arts and Entertainment 


Two Anniversaries 


Two institutions have been celebrating their 
tenth birthdays: the English Opera Group and 
the Third Programme. Both are minority move- 
ments which have greatly enriched the English 
musical scene, and both are to be congratulated 
on having successfully weathered the storms of an 
unpropitious decade. 

Rather more than fifty per cent. of the Third’s 
time is devoted to music, and the impoverishment 
which its removal would entail is dreadful to con- 
template. A complete list of works performed— 
suppose that it were practicable to publish so 
bulky a document—would resemble the cata- 
logues which follow the main composer entries 
in Grove. The critic hardly dares to complain 
that this or that field has been neglected, lest an 
avalanche of statistics should prove him wrong. 
And yet...there is a strong and widespread im- 
pression that the Third Programme has been 
getting musically duller of late, and listeners to 
the spoken part of the programmes have been 
making similar complaints. Something has gone 
a little stale. There is a want of surprise, of 
imagination, of that airy high-spirited approach 
that should belong to such an enterprise, and 
once did. It is all very proper and solid and lumpy. 
What one might call the harpsichord and 
counter-tenor period is heavily drawn upon, while 
the standard modern classics, as Mr. Peter Hey- 
worth has pointed out in The Observer, are either 
flimsily represented or ignored. It is really no 
compensation to offer us a complete cycle of the 
symphonies of Sir Arnold Bax; or to present 
routine performances of Beethoven and Brahms 
symphonies, often repeated the next night. The 
latter form the backbone of the standard reper- 
tory; they are therefore so familiar and so readily 


available elsewhere that only exceptional circum- 
stances can justify their inclusion. 

No such complaint, I hasten to add, could pos- 
sibly be brought against the celebration of the 
anniversary by an outstanding performance of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis at the Festival Hall. 
The mere difficulty of giving the Mass at all is 
enough to prevent it from becoming hackneyed; 
and the choice of Otto Klemperer as conductor, 
and of a distinguished team of soloists, made this 
a notable occasion. Klemperer is now happily 
enjoying a return of good health and a sort of 
Indian summer of reputation: people are begin- 
ning to talk of him, I note, as the leading 
Beethoven conductor of our time. This is in- 
teresting, because he represents a swing of the 
pendulum away from the most admi-ed Beet- 
hoven interpreters of recent days. He is more 
serene and classical than either Furtwangler or 
Toscanini. He does not linger and sentimentalise, 
as Furtwangler did; nor does he, like Toscanini, 
subordinate everything to architecture and vital 
rhythm. His conception of the Mass is noble, 
intensely musical and satisfying; when set beside 
that of Toscanini, however, it is often a little 
tame. Under Klemperer’s beat, the famous diffi- 
culties in the vocal parts seemed almost to melt 
away; the sopranos attacked their high B flats 
with pure musical tone and without fuss—and 
the result was that “Qui sedes ad dexteram 
Patris” seemed a statement of impressive fact 
rather than a sudden blinding vision of Divinity 
enthroned. Similarly, the lovely dipping melodies 
of the “Dona nobis pacem” section were given, 
at each recurrence, with the t fullness and 
sweetness of tone and composure of gait, whereas 
the martial interruptions made a far less startling 
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effect than usual. In the “Credo” Beethoven 
hammers out his faith painfully, clause by clause, 
taking a for granted, scrutinizing every 
detail, and stammering with sudden amazement 
when the conjunction “ et” introduces some fresh 
marvel into his ken—all of which was duly pre- 
sent in Klemperer’s orderly performance, but with 
the dramatic impact somewhat softened. Jacob 
wun tndiaed Sinaia aan ties onaae tom Gs ont 
come of the struggle was never in doubt. Noth- 


~Ugni-aMEDa chs UE tad’ ended 
by the way; and I remember, too, that I felt a 
of enthusiasm 


i 
it 


sources, 
world’s repertory with the eeneieame valid 
delightful Albert Herring 


to adapt his style b 
But The Turn of the Screw radically altered the 
picture. This is a work of pure genius, perhaps 
the most perfect of Britten’s more extended scores, 
and moreover an outstanding example of just such 
intimate collaboration between composer, libret- 


nett a new boy with a distinct and interesting 
stage personality to undertake the role of Miles. 
Lennox Berkeley’s tenderly lyrical Ruth, to a 
libretto by Eric Crozier, the one novelty of the 
Scala season, I hope to discuss next week. 
Desmond SHAWE-TAYLOR 


“Language is the dress 


of thought” 


said Dr. Johnson. “ Individual languages,” he added, “ are the pedigree of nations.” 


Much of our trouble to-day comes from our lack of a common language. Not 


only does the “ dress ” differ: men’s thoughts do not coincide. So we may use the 
same words—like freedom or democracy—and mean widely different things. The 
peace of the world awaits the birth of common thought at the deepest levels— 
about man and his destiny; about God and His purposes. 

There appear to be over 2,700 different “ dresses ” in which men clothe their 


thoughts, That, bewildering though it is, would not matter if these languages 
clothed the same ultimate convictions so that we were agreed, genuinely and 


profoundly. 

One essential contribution to finding a common language is to make the Truth 
about God and Man available in the tongucs men use. The Truth, as it is declared 
in the New Testament, has been translated into about 1,100 languages and is being 


widely distributed. 


The Bible Socicty exists for this one purpose: in fulfilling it we not only enrich 
men’s deepest thoughts about God, but— more importantly—-we make available 
to them God’s thoughts about Man. You can help in this through 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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This Beautiful Book Free 





Salome by Oscar Wilde 


HE HAUNTING STORY of Salome Membership brings you special Mustrated 

I is here crystallised imto a work of editions of the world’s great books, 
art, magnificent in its tension ranging from Chaucer, Dostoevsky and 
between barbaric savagery of theme and = Kupert Brooke to such lesser-knowa 


y dangerous jewelled sophistication of style. Bound classics as The London Spy and Memoirs 
tormenting years, have thought of this art in all its in turquoise brocade, with brilliant two- of ‘he Mogul Court, Post coupon today 
complexity and variety, fought for and starved for, colour engravings by Frank Martin, this {01 16-page illustrated prospectus giving 
as an emblem of disintegration, anarchy fine book is free to all who join or renew details of the new programme and the 
chaos. But it was, as we can see now, a classical their membership of The Folio Society. members’ club and wine bar. 
activity. As in Chinese art, where colour is some- . 
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work, it concentrated and a new way of 70 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
a . to Li ¢ the third dim ension and te eee 
an atti to that was to have the most Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new Folio Society prospectus, 39 
beneficient im architecture. _ 

Now a great master, Georges Braque shows coececee Sab eeebobedered covcccovcccccs  COvseeNeebeeeunes BLOCK LETT ERs LEASE 
ecighty-seven at the Tate Gallery. (This Miss 
exhibition, the exception of two pictures on BT Wena Nbe ser de bo cccecccccccc++  cccteeeeeisarbes tees, 








Chatto & Windus 


WING 
LEADER 


‘Johnnie’ Johnson 


‘At long last the greatest fighter pilot 
of them all has written his story. 
And what a story it is!’ 
Daily Express 
‘He has a way with words that gives 
his pictures acuity and often beauty.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated 15s. 


Aldous 
HUXLEY 


ADONIS AND 
THE ALPHABET 


This new collection of 18 essays 

demonstrates the unorthodox, wide- 

ranging quality of Mr. Huxley’s mind, 
18s. 


~------ + 


RAYMOND 
AND I 
Elizabeth Robins 


‘A wondrous true story of gold-rush 
days .. Sourdoughs, miners, saloon- 
keepers, gay-time girls come most 
triumphantly alive. And dominating 
them all is that truly astonishing 
character Elizabeth Robins herself— 
the actress who put on white kid 
gloves to go calling in the Yukon.’ 

NANCY SPAIN, Daily Express 

Illustrated 21s. 


MEN AND 
GARDENS 
Nan Fairbrother 


‘Has really delighted and interested 
me,’ V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
‘A book in the spirit of Trevelyan’s 
“Social History” or Harold 
Nicolson’s “Good Behaviour’’,’ 
Northern Echo 
Illustrated 21s. 


Hogarth Press 
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view here, is the one which this year formed part 
of the Edinburgh Festival, and as a result—a most 
surprising result—Braque has been elected a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy.) The 
son of a house-painter and decorator, and trained 
in the craft himself, Braque was given permission 
by his father to devote himself entirely to paint- 
ing, and brought to his art—apart from his in- 
herent tranquillity and flair for arrangement—a 
very special personal response to his material, the 
matiére of paint itself. This feeling about paint 
and its application played a most important part 
in his attitude to appearances; and his background 
is, I believe, a clue to his present position as the 
great master of still-life, just as Vuillard, the in- 
timiste and master of figures in interiors, was 
entranced by the multi-coloured cloths, silks, and 
satins in his mother’s dress-making work-room. 


With Braque, this personal feeling about the 
consistency of paint, its application to surface, its 
particle size, its roughness, granulation, opacity, 
transparence, and its capacity to imitate other 
materials, came partly from his craftsman’s train- 
ing and partly from a great delight in that which 
is seen close to, that which has a clear, strong, 
earthy, optical impact—the grain of this mahogany 
table, for instance, on which I am writing, the 
sheets of writing paper, the black squat ink bottle, 
the briar pipe tilted against the green packet of 
cigarette papers, in fact the things that lie to 
hand, Braque is the one artist in this century com- 
pletely attuned to all the possibilities offered to 
a painter by the simple things that surround him 
at home or in the studio. The objects as he 
depicts them may be metaphors, or have under- 
gone metamorphoses both in identity and colour, 
but they are reconstituted in terms of painterly 
requirements so that nothing of their original 
impact, in facture or tangibility, has been lost. 

This particular sense of immediacy charac- 
terises the still-life painting of Braque, whether 
the composition be austere, rectangulated and 
inorganic, or sensuous, flowing and organic, as in 
“ Sull-life with Guitar and Fruit” (54)—contrast 
with the carefully modulated glazes and stainings 
of the fresco-like “ Still-life with a Mandolin” 
(74) and the “ Pink Tablecloth” (68). 

Colour may manifest itself with great richness 
and subtlety, in the early cubist works with a 
range of blacks, greys, gold ochre and white, 
attuned to the mood and formal preoccupations 
of the picture. See also the “Kitchen Table” 
(80), 1942, and the magnificent spacially complex 
and transparent painting “Studio II” (83), in 
which objects in his studio, an oil lamp and its 
reflection in a table top, a jar, a sculptured head 
on the left, a palette, the top of an easel, appear 
in controlled recession in front of a marvellously 
transparent “window” behind which the phan- 
tom bird that haunts many of his later pictures 
and drawings appears motionless yet in flieht, as 
an albatross may appear to hover motionless 
above the deck of a fast-moving ship. Compare 
this picture (83) with its important companion on 
the other wall, “Studio VIII” (85), a synthesis 
in colour and form, which has been described 
by Mr. Douglas Cooper in the scholarly catalogue 
he has compiled “as both the summing-up of the 
series of ‘Studios’ and also probably as his cul- 
minant achievement of the last twenty-five years.” 
But whereas in “Studio VIII” the image of the 
now symbolic white bird achieves its presence 
like the two white triangles below it, with the sur- 
face reality of a cubist papier collé, in his most 
recent painting “On the Wing” (87) the image is 
stark, solitary and uncompromising—a black bird 
traverses a lunar scene. 

Pointless to ask what kind of bird this is, or the 
meaning of the strange nest-like void containing 
an echoing moon. Voids themselves, dark and 
inscrutable, they are suspended timeless, yet in 
motion, above the corrugations of a pale blue, icy 
waste. Braque is a traditionalist, and the true 
traditionalist is an inventor not content with a 
purely local tradition. All violence, all literature, 
all anecdote, is absent from his work. He is a 
man in love with painting, an image maker. 

MERLYN Evans 
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A Repertory Revived 


Wuen some months ago the Oxford Playhouse 
looked like closing down after a long, lingering 
period of anaemia (called in theatrical language 
“lack of public support”), this brought into 
debate the whole question of the future of the 
provincial repertory movement. Oxford, after 
all, is a large town and it houses a highly hetero- 
geneous population ranging from the most distin- 
guished representatives of the traditional culture 
to the newest of the new men. If such a town 
were unable to support a repertory company, 
which had at the least a fine tradition of acting 
behind it, what hope was there for repertory any- 
where? The Playhouse did close down, but not 
for long. A public-spirited group has now put 
it on its feet again, and the new director, Mr. 
Frank Hauser, offers a programme rather different 
from even the usual Art Repertory fare. 

The. current practice in provincial repertory is 
to coat the pill of original plays (when ‘they can 
be found) or of classics with a judicious mixture 
of plays which have succeeded in London. In 
what are called “commercial” Repertories the 
London successes predominate and they tend to 
be light comedies or thrillers. But even at the 
Art Repertories, at Bristol or Birmingham or 
Liverpool, experience has shown that the patrons 
give more support to a local production of a 
London highbrow success—to the last Fry or Eliot 
or Graham Greene—than they do to a new play 
or a classic. Mr. Hauser’s first assumption in 
planning his programme for Oxford is that this 
principle won’t apply there. ‘ 

The population of Oxford, he argues—or at 
least that part of it which is likely to support the 
Playhouse—will have already seen its Betti or its 
Brecht or its John Osborne in London, and will 
not want to see a rehash at Oxford. What he 
proposes instead is to offer them what they can’t 
see in London and are very unlikely to see any- 
where but at the Playhouse, Oxford (though I 
suppose he will naturally have the hope, too, that 
what the Oxford Playhouse audience enjoy today 
London may want to see tomorrow). It is not 
easy to get together a selection of plays which 
will fulfil these conditions, but Mr. Hauser has 
made an excellent first selection. Giraudoux’s 
Electra opened the programme this week; it is to 
be followed by Auden’s translation of Cocteau’s 
Knights of the Round Table, and by the world 
premiére of a play by Elias Canetti whose novel 
Auto-da-Fe earned him such a high reputation. 
From England there is, besides the Ustinov play 
The Empty Chair, which has only been seen so 
far at the Bristol Old Vic, a play by a new author 
of which Mr. Hauser has high hopes, and he 
plans a production of The Lysistrata in the Dud- 
ley Fitts translation. 

It will be seen, then, that Mr. Hauser takes an 
optimistic view of the intelligence and adven- 
turousness of the potential Playhouse audience. 
That, I am sure, is the right thing to do. If even 
Oxford doesn’t respond to the good when it is 
offered, we might as well give up. Certainly it 
showed every sign of responding on the opening 
night. A packed house gave the most enthu- 
siastic welcome to Juliet Mansel’s translation af 
Giraudoux’s Electra, and this is by no means an 
easy play. Giraudoux unfolds his version of the 
Greek story with characteristic effects, the charm, 
the passion, the poetry, the sudden unexpected 
strokes of humour, but he unfolds it slowly. The 
French can be better counted on to listen than 
we can; we are entranced in the first act but we 
rather wonder where we are meant to be going 
and when, in the second act, we begin to realise, 
we feel we had been entitied to more pointers. 

But this is a fine play by a neglected master, 
and we are delighted to have the cltance of hearing 
it. “Hearing” is the point, for it is highly 
decorated writing; and the company was led by 
two guest artists who matched its demands. Miss 
Mary Morris as Electra set the pace in a per- 
formance thrillingly steely and beautifully exact; 
and Miss Catherine Lacey, as Clytemnestra, was 
finely sensitive to the part, Not all the company 
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were able to keep up with them—there are, in- 
deed, several distinct weaknesses in it—but Mr. 
Frank Windsor made-a great impression as the 
chorus and Mr. mane, eamnnee Gk wal with 
i think it 


further forward on the stage. Where clarity and 
inting are everything, setting it so far back was 


M const on the Snel seoduct o—chewt ewcoty 
minutes an evening—the j ing a party 
conference is one of the most di and com- 
plex jobs in television. 

This week at Blackpool the BBC has had a 
clear adyantage over ITN because, whereas 
ITN is organised independently of the com- 


satisfactory: Christopher Chataway interviewed 
Frank Cousins live, and Mr. David Butler, the 
celebrated psephologist, had flown from Washing- 
ton to prognosticate, also live, about the election 
to the 


Another sci ific miracle is the process of 
editing the film. To i ial for a ten- 
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speech to dramatically effective reaction-shets that 
had no relation to that 


from beyond the Sters!” “ : Terrifying She- 
Monster who Lures Men with her Unearthly 
Everyone says that comedy is the thing 
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Ended wi Phantom from 1700 Leagues. 
Launched without benefit notice from the 
critics, this programme did “fantastic business ” 
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nny provinces : Beast a 
Million Eyes and T Mystery of the Black 
Fungle. Of course,” Anglo-Amaigamated cx- 
plain frankly, “some people just engoy taking the 
mickey out of them.... We play them on their 
exploitation valuc.” It is the promise of sen- 
sationalism that counts. Im fact the current pro- 
gramme in this series, released last month, is not 
science-fiction at all (and one of the pictures even 
suffered the indignity of a “U” Certificate), but 
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C. A. R. Crosland 


author of Britain's Economic Problem 
THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


‘Comprehensive and lucid. It ranges widely 
over economics, poiitical theory, industrial 
relations, semantics and sociology . . . the 
solid middie of the book is a fascinating and, 
in places, original survey of contemporary 
British society which will appeal to a far 
wider circle of readers than confirmed 
Socialists.” OBSERVER 42s. 


Louis Fischer 


author of The Life and Death of Stalin 

THIS IS OUR WORLD 
A vivid, enlightening and honeful picture of 
our condition at the end of the ~war cra; 
the author is a rarely quali and experi- 
enced international itical observer, and 
to read this book is to take a unique journcy 
with a rarely qualified guide. 35s, 


Jacob Oser 


Associate Professor of Economics at Utica College 
of Syracuse University 


MUST MEN STARVE? 

THE MALTHUSIAN CONTROVERSY 
A comprehensive and highly readable attack 
on the acute and formidable of 
poverty and hunger which affect the human 
race. Lord Boyd Orr writes: ‘It is the most 
complete and readable statement of facts 


on the subject yet published . . . a first-class 
work.’ 25s 


Four novels 
Eric Linklater 


author of Private Angelo 
THE DARK OF SUMMER 


‘A most readable book and an excellent 

tale... here is indeed richness and diversity.’ 

TIME AND TIDE 15s, 
Book Society 


Han Suyin 

author of A Many-Splendoured Thing 

AND THE RAIN MY DRINK 
This ‘wonderfully comprehensive’ picture 
of the Malayan situation is a Book Society 


Choice, and the fourth large printing is now 
being sold. 16s 


Irwin Shaw 


author of The Young Lions 
LUCY CROWN 


His latest novel is available at 16s,, with his 
other novels THE YOUNG LIONS (14s.), 
THE TROUBLED AIR (18s), MIXED 
COMPANY (15s.). 


and un entertaining nevel by a new author 
David Williams 
AGENT FROM THE WEST 


An effervescent and highly amusing novel 
CT ee oe years 
on, hs. 6d, 


all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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JOHN 
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lor scope, balance and pungency 
his biography cannot be bettered.” 
Jilu 


Mrs. Gladstone 


server 50s 


ihe Portrait of a Marriage 
GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 


lhe wise and witty woman who de- 
voted herself to the task of helping 
ind caring for her famous husband 
proves to have been a remarkable 
personality in her own right, 

Octobey [lth, Illus. 21s 
Rook Soc tely vecommendation 


* 
NOVELS | 


Evan Hunter 
iuthor of 
The Blackboard Jungle 
SECOND ENDING 
15s. 
i’, Tennyson Jesse 
THE DRAGON 
IN THE HEART 
. 2s. 6d 
j. B. Morton 


“SPRINGTIME 
TALES OF THE CAPE RIEU 
15s. 


SLAVOMIR RAWICZ 
7th Imp. 15s. 
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Of course the trouble is that films on this level 
are more remarkable to hear about than to see. 
The publicity hugely inflates their interest. Made 
quickly and cheaply (they are all from America), 
they are apt to resemble television plays in style, 
and their monsters, when finally disclosed after 
much screaming, are frequently ludicrous. The 
She-Creature, for instance, is a sort of Panto- 
mime en, emerging from primeval 
ooze without a drip or a trace of slime; and the 
Thing from Venus in It Conquered the World 
(it didn’t) resembles nothing so much as an in- 
verted carrot, with a large, fanged mouth in its 
stomach, and stubby claws that wave with a cer- 
tain pathos. To be fair though, we must note 
that we are shielded from the most gruesome 
moments in even the X-Certificate films by the 
ministrations of our kindly censor. 

Two more ambitious ventures in this genre are 
worth recording. Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
is made by the team responsible for Riot in Cell 
Block 11; which means that it is intelligent, crafts- 
manlike and decent. But I could not really sur- 
render credulity to those giant pods (whence? 
and why?) which bud out so nastily into replicas 
of human bodies. After a good first half this 
loses grip. X—The Unknown (now at the Lon- 
don Pavilion), seems to me better thought-out, 
more sustained, and altogether a pretty upsetting 
hour-and-a-half, This is a British picture, ad- 
mirably directed by Leslie Norman, and produced 
by Anthony (Quatermass) Hinds. Its monster is 
not out of time or space, but a terrifying emana- 
tion of energy from the centre of the earth, and 
the film plays very effectively on one’s mistrust of 
all this fooling about with atoms and hydrogen. 
Not poetic exactly, but a valid exploitation of our 
contemporary nightmare. 

LINDSAY ANDERSON 


Correspondence 


NEGOTIATING WITH NASSER 


Sirn,—The article on Suez, “,The Opportunity to 
Negotiate,” in your issue of September 29, rests its 
case on what appear to me to be two basic miscon- 
ceptions. First, it claims that the possibility of 
negotiation depends on “a full acceptance by the 
West of the fact of nationalisation.” One wonders 
whether there is anything left to negotiate once this 
much is fully accepted, To say that the decisions 
at the first London Conference are incompatible with 
“a conception of nationalisation which any Arab 
can be expected to accept” assumes that the writer 
knows what conception of nationalisation will be 
acceptable. Is, for example, a conception of 
nationalisation which prevents Egypt from deter- 
mining whether Israel has the right to use the canal 
one “which any Arab can be expected to accept”? 
This is precisely what has to be achieved through 
negotiation and cannot be conceded in advance. If 
so much is conceded in advance, what concessions 
will be left for Britain and France to make during 
the negotiations? 

Secondly, and perhaps more fundamental, there 
seems to be the assumption that an adequate system 
of international law exists under which disputes of 
this sort can be finally adjudicated; or, if it does not, 
then at least the western powers ought to behave 
as if it did. Not only is this approach unrealistic, 
but it prevents a proper grasp of the whole situation. 
Within a sovereign state, in cases where there is a 
failure of negotiations, the contending parties go to 
law, knowing that this will resolve the dispute. In 
international relations where there is no sovereign 
law, one must also consider the possibility of failure 
of legal adjudication (which seems likely in view of 
the procedure in the Security Council and the ab- 
sence of powers of enforcement of decisions of the 
International Court), so that those who go to law 
cannot afford to abandon the positions from which 
they were negotiating, in the confident expectation 
that things will be resolved through legal procedures. 
If they do, they have no alternative to the use of 
force but complete capitulation. 
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Some realisation of this seems to be dawning on 
Labour’s leaders. They move from a demand for 
appeal to the United Nations implying that that 
would solve everything to the point where they are 
willing to ask, “ After the UN, what?” Would not 
some reasonable foresight on this matter have tem- 
pered the pressure of the Labour Party on the 
government from the beginning? 

Henry M. Macip 

35 Dickens Square, 

S.E.1. 


NEW MINDS FOR THE NEW WORLD 


Sm,—In your excellent article entitled “New 
Minds for the New World” and in the corre- 
spondence that has followed it, the assumption seems 
to be implicit that the choice between science and 
the arts has to be made at the age of 14 or 15, and 
that it is to all intents and purposes irrevocable. This 
assumption, among teachers and students alike, is 
losing us what could be a fruitful source of new minds 
for science. 

I came up to Oxford having specialised in classics 
at school; I knew no science at all. After having 
read Classical Mods, I decided to change to medicine, 
and this involved passing examinations in physics, 
chemistry and biology—the equivalent of Ist M.B. 
Although I am decidedly without talent for science, 
I passed these exams “from scratch” within a year; 
and I could name some dozen of my own near-con- 
temporaries who have done the same. Of course, 
after a year one’s scientific background is not rich; 
but there is enough there on which to start an 
honours course, and people are doing so in these con- 
ditions every year. The conclusion is surely obvious : 
that the barrier between the “ inside” of science and 
the “ outside,” so far from being insurmountable, can 
be overcome in one year—in less by a gifted person. 

The often ephemeral tastes of a 15-year-old, and 
the transient factors that may govern them—perhaps 
no more than the personality of a particular mastem 
—need not decide a man’s career. At least one 
university has recognised this, and is planning a one- 
year “conversion-course” for arts students; and at 
Oxford the L.C.I. is this year offering scholarships to 
enable Freshmen who have not specialised in science 
to take such a course, so that at the end of it they 
can decide what to read after having had a taste of 
both pies. At Keele, where all students attend courses 
in science, I hear that several would-be arts men have 
taken their degrees in science. But all these 
enlightened schemes as yet add up to little; what is 
needed is that grant-giving bodies should as a matter 
of routine allow their arts students to spend, if they 
wish, their first year at the university on such a 
course; even if only half of them were to choose to 
continue with science after the first year (I believe 
the percentage would be greater), the extra cost in- 
volved in the four-year course would surely be worth 
while; and even in the case of those who reverted to 
arts, the time would not have been wasted—the least 
that could happen would be that we should have fewer 
dons, teachers and civil servants who do not know 
the difference between an atom and a molecule. 

Tom Ariz 

Balliol College, 

Oxford. 


THE COPPERBELT 


Sir,—Having returned from the Northern Rhoa- 
esian Copperbelt since the declaration of emergency 
on which you commented recently, I would like to 
point out that the picture you give is hardly fair, 
although the facts may be true as far as they go. 

First, you do not mention that the “ purely indus- 
trial matters” have resulted in, I believe, 11 strikes 
during the past six months, the most recent being 
the cause of the Emergency. In fact not only do 
you fail to mention that there have been strikes, but 
also that the latest had prospects of leading to a 
general close-down of all mines on the Copperbelt— 
a disaster. 

Secondly, as Mr. Katilungu has been in England 
he has naturally had little opportunity to play a part 
in the industrial scene during the most recent period 
of unrest. Therefore his “ valiant efforts” have had 
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little to do with the present situation. Who has 
been “ sacrificed” is a matter of opinion. 

Thirdly, the “ white settlers” have admittedly been 
exerting pressure, but the miners’ most recent de- | 
mand was not for ferce but for a governmental 
commission of inquiry. 1 will not attempt to pass 
judgment on the means which were used by the 


recent industrial conflicts. Most Africans would pre- 
fer to be unaffected by the political racial issues 
in which they have been forced to part by the 
extremists. What they need are leaders who 
will not seek to apply the label “discrimination” to 
anything and everything ranging from leggings to 
the creation of a staff association. It is ironic that 
this last is the result of a major step in African 
advancement eventually wrung from the European 
mine workers. The latter are not likely to be pleased 
with the result of their concessien. 

Finally, it would be well for the more “liberal” 
publications to remember that the Europeans (who, 
incidentally, dislike being referred to as “white 
settlers”) are sincere and often generous-minded in 
themselves, but are victims of a situation and an 
attitude of mind that will never be dispelled by un- 
sympathetic criticism from this country. In 

ia there is hope that federation and “ part- 
nership” will lead eventually te a right solution for 
all sides. Too many people in England seem to 
think that “ Africa’s problems can be solved over- 
night.” The liberal-minded (who are much needed 
in Rhodesia) need to be actively understanding as 
well as loudly critical. 


iit 





East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


ROOF DWELLERS OF HONG KONG 


Str,—May I ask to bring to the notice of your readers 
some facts recently given to me by Pastor K. L. Stumpf 
of the Lutheran Werld Federation who is chairman 
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culosis, it being estimated that 95 per cent. are infected, 
a higher percentage than any other part of the world. | 
For something like 100,000 children there is no | 
education whatsoever. Unemployment is rife. 

The condition of these roof dwellers is desperate | 
—worse it is said, than any conditions endured | 
by refugees in Burope after the war. The Hong | 
Kong government is faced with immense problems | 
which, within the means available to it, it has done | 
all it can to overcome; but utter destitution and intense | 
human suffering on this scale seems to call for immed- | 
iate and vigorous action and, one can only hope that 
if the nature of the problem is such that a lecal solution | 
to it is not possible, some initiative will be taken to | 
make this matter a United Nations concern. 

Meanwhile, some of your readers might like to 
know that any money received by the Oxford Commit- | 
tee for Famine Relief, 17, Broad Street, Oxford, as a 
result of this letter will be passed on to relief workers. 
In this way some may be saved from the worst con- 
sequences of these conditions. 





Francis JUDE 
Church Cottage, 
Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 





God’s Fool 





Alfred Duggan 


WINTER QUARTERS 


His outstanding new historical novel. 


¥& PETER QUENNELL. “ Here is a panorama of the Roman 
world during the lifetime of Julius Cacsar, as explored 
by two young Celtic noblemen fresh from the bracing climate 

of Gaul. . . . Am exciting story, admirably told.” 4 DAILY MAIL Sept CHOICE 


¥%& JOHN MErcaLr, The Sunday Times. ‘Mr Duggan throws the strengths 
and weaknesses of the cra into sharp relicf ... . damnably skilful.” 15/- 


Modern French Stories 


edited by JOHN LEHMANN 


%* V.S. PritcHEeTt. “ A most varied and refreshing collection.” 


¥%& RAYMOND MORTIMER, The Sunday Times. “1 press the book . . . upon 
all readers who want to know what is being thought, felt and imagined 
by a variety of the most gifted authors in France.” 

3% BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 15) - 


The Faber Book of Modern 
American Verse cdi ty w. H. AUDEN 


¥& CYRIL CONNOLLY, The Sunday Times. “‘ We need a first-rate 
anthology of American poetry in this country, and no one is better fitted 
than Professor Auden to compile it... . [t has given me great delight.” 


ye WALTER ALLEN, New Statesman. “ A really valuable anthology.” 21/- 





GEORGE PATTERSON 


In this challenging and controversial book the author of TIBETAN JOURNEY 
tells the story of his life. 

¥& DAILY TeLeGraPH. “ The spirit of the Old Testament pervades this 
remarkable book, and in Mr Patterson we can see the greatness of the 
Prophets. . . . Quite apart from providing insights into politics on the Tibetan 
border and some excellent descriptive writing, it brings one face to face 

with an ‘ outsider’ who lives what he belicves.” With 12 photographs. 18/- 


The Invisible Flag PETER BAMM 


A vivid eye-witness report, by a German surgeon, of what actually happened 
in the terrible struggle between the giant armics of Russia and Germany, 
1941-45. 


¥& NEW statesman. “ Profoundly compassionate... . Written without either 
understatement or self-pity, this is a noble and . . . rather a great book.” 
¥& SIR JOHN sQuirE, Ilustrated London News. ‘‘ |Bamm] is honest, humane 
and not humourless . . . we do get from his book a picture of the vast 
ebb and flow of that war.” With 2 maps. 18 - 
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LIEUTENANT X AND CAPTAIN Y 


Sim,——Mr. Strachey’s “Indian Diary,” in your 
issue of August 18, contains a reference to the hold 
of caste on young Indians, for which he cites the 
instance of Captain Y, a Brahmin, who would not 
drink coffee from the same vessel as Mr. Strachey 
and Lieut. X,a Hindu of lower caste. Mr. Strachey 
is wrong in thinking that Captain Y’s behaviour had 
something to do with caste. Quite understandably, 
Mr. Strachey is not aware of the fact that, among 
Hindus of all castes, people simply do not drink from 
the same vessel until it is cleansed with water after 
use by one person, even if they happen to be members 
of one family, unless they are husband and wife. I 
may mention that it is even one of the minor cere- 
monies in marriage to make the couple eat from the 
same plate and drink from the same cup. In a 
a situation like the one described by Mr. Strachey, 
when there is only one cup and it cannot be washed, 
people drink adroitly poising the cup well over the 
mouth without letting it touch the lips. Of course, 
this is not a very easy thing to do always, and almost 
impossible with a hot drink. However, there seems 
to be a basis of reason for it, namely preventing 
contagion, But I think the basis of sentiment is 
stronger, making it an act of closest intimacy. If 
Lieut. X drank from the same cup as Mr. Strachey, 
it only shows that he was aware of a westerner’s 
reaction better than the Captain; and if “ he did not 
bat an eyelid through all this’, it was not so much 
his tact as his understanding of the prevailing practice. 
He could not have seen in it any gesture of caste 
superiority (however innocent), as did Mr. Strachey. 

Anantapur, R. S. SUDARSHANAM 

Andhra State, India. 


GOD IN HISTORY 


Sim,—R_H. 8S. Crossman in his review of Toynbee’s 
An Historian's Approach to Religion points out 
correctly that Toynbee has come to the conclusion 
that the higher religions are the crown of his inter- 
pretation of human history, but I think that the 
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confusion as to the role of the higher religion and of 
God is evident in both of these gentlemen’s 
approaches. Aren’t the higher religions merely moral 
codes which have tried to contain man’s natural 
aggressiveness according to the code of each society 
by threatening the individual with some fate in 
posterity? And since the clergy, or priests, of any 
religion are a vested interest they naturally seek to 
maintain their hold on power. 

Perhaps as a historian I may venture a definition 
of God which will provide some unity to any discus- 
sion of the force behind human drive. God, it seems 
to me, is human ambition modified by fear of and 
the pressure from the society in which a man lives. 
This ambition may be grandiose as in the cases of 
Caesar, Napoleon or Hitler, or it may even be rather 
negative as in the case of the littke man who merely 
wants to maintain his status quo. 

Since humans do tend to progress and never to be 
satisfied, their God can never really be known, nor 
will they ever reach Heaven because someone else 
will always create a better one that they would rather 
be in, 

If we recognise these ideas, then it seems to me 
that Prof, Toynbee has not really led us astray at all, 
but has only recently been able to stand back and 
sec for himself the whole structure that he has built 
and that what he is really appealing for is a universal 
moral code, recognising that all men really have the 
same God in mind, 

Rosin D. S. HIGHAM 

University of Massachusetts, 


POPISH PLOTS 


Sir,—Mr. Waugh may well wish to “quit” the 
controversy he has raised; but he will not do so on 
his own terms or quite as “cheerfully” as he 
pretends, 

(1) The Spanish Inquisition did not last 600 years, 
and this gross error is not improved by the petty 
evasions of Mr. Waugh’s last letter, in which he 
furtively shuffles two institutions together under one 
vague term. A man who cannot distinguish the 
Spanish from the Roman Inquisition would be wise 
to keep silent on the subject. 

(2) The vital part played by converts in the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish Inquisition is a well-known 
fact. Mr, Waugh does not know it and will not 
believe it unless I answer his sneers by producing 
a list of names, I really do not care what-Mr. Waugh 
believes or disbelieves, nor do I feel disposed to 
answer every ill-mannered demand from one who 
troubles himself so little about the truth. Why does 
he not make some effort to discover the facts before 
exposing himself? In the work of the distinguished 
Spanish historian Sehor Américo Castro he would 
find names enough to make even him wish he had 
kept silent, 

(3) Mr. Waugh’s sole excuse for all this exhibi- 
tionism is an alleged howler by me. I am alleged 
to have written that the Jesuit missionaries in 
Elizabethan England gave “ specific training” (i.c., 
in canon law, etc.) to would-be inquisitors. I wrote 
no such thing. I wrote that the missionaries, though 


| themselves “no doubt genuinely unpolitical,” were 


intended by their superiors to build up, by conver- 
sion, “a nucleus” of such future administrators, 
counc,jiors, inquisitors, as a later Catholic govern- 
ment would need: i.¢., to make converts in the 
classes from which such officials could be drawn. 
Why does Mr. Waugh not accuse me of saying that 
the missionaries gave “ specific training” in adminis- 
tration and government, too? He should carry either 
his common sense, or his lack of it, the whole way. 

(4) All this dust which Mr. Waugh has raised over 
one phrase, which he has chosen to misconstrue, is 
quite irrelevant to my article. That article was a 
reasoned critique of the historical method used by 
certain Catholic writers. It was clear and docu- 
mented, and if there were misinterpretations in it, 
they could have been pointed out. None has been 
pointed out. But now Mr. Waugh, having sought to 
divert attention from this fact to himself, writes that 
it is “odd” that such “anti-Catholic agitation” 
should be allowed to appear, even in “corners” of 
the press. To him (it seems) a natural world is one 
in which Roman Catholic propagandists, having “a 
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duty to make the truth known”, can publish what 
they like, and no “anti-Catholic agitation” (i.c., no 
rational criticism of their utterances) is allowed to 
appear. Mr. Waugh’s own letters show the sort of 
stuff that would then become “ the truth.” 

H. R. Trevor-Rorer 


Sir,—My own éad experience does not seem to me 
to bear out Mr, Evelyn Waugh’s statement that 
“Roman Catholics are not merely wicked animals 
who defend themselves when attacked. They have 
a duty to make the truth known.” For more than 
ten years now I have been asking Roman Catholics 
for an answer to my charge, made in your own paper 
in March 1945, that in 1943 and 1944 they dishonestly 
put forward belief in liberty of conscience as a 
Catholic principle or as Catholic teaching. So far 
as I know, my charge has never been answered except 
by banning me from the Roman Catholic press. The 
Roman Catholic authorities did not finally dispute 
with me at the time that my theology was right, but 
I was asked to keep silent while the public was being 
fooled with our false theology. I then resigned from 
work as a Roman Catholic priest; and I have been 
banned, but not answered, since. 

Joun V. Simcox 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., 


N.S. & N.] 


GEORGE ORWELL 


Sir,—There was a good deal of pretence in the 
writings of George Orwell. One example is this. 
He wrote a poetical attack on pacifists and con- 
scientious objectors in the Tribune some years ago. 
He was quite entitled to do this, but one odd feature 
of the poem was his complaint that some C.O. had 
expressed his views under a nom de plume. As I knew 
that George Orwell’s real name was Eric Blair, I wrote 
a mild protest at this particular method of criticism. 
The letter was not published, the editor of the Tribune 
informing me that he had submitted my letter to 
George Orwell asking for leave to publish it, but 
Orwell had refused permission. 


51, Linden Mansions, N.6. C. H. NORMAN 


NEWS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sir,—Mr. Eisler’s communication was the first 
encouraging sign from Czechoslovakia for a very 
long time. I am not referring to his exposition of the 
economic situation but to the admission of what, in a 
considerable understatement, is called “ violations of 
the democratic principle.” After all, these violations 
included, inter alia, the extortion of confessions of 
fictitious crimes, and the hanging and jailing of the 
accused during the terror of 1952-53, 

What one would like to see now is the speedy 
making of amends. Of course, the dead cannot be 
brought to life again. But the many still imprisoned 
for these fictitious crimes should be released and 
rehabilitated forthwith, those responsible for the 
“violations of the democratic principle” should be 
punished, and real safeguards should be introduced 
against a repetition. 


Morden, Surrey. K. FLEISCHER 


GRIST FOR THE MILLERS 


Sir,—Two weeks ago you referred to a “serious 
threat” to nutritional standards arising from the 
abolition of the 80 per cent. extraction rate, and from 
the “replacement” of national flour. 

Millers have already declared that an off-white 
high extraction flour will still be available, at the 
same price as white enriched flour, for anyone who 
prefers it. The “threat” to nutritional standards 
which you allege was examined critically by the 
eminent medical and scientific members of the inde- 
pendent Cohen Committee, and rejected by them. 

You also spoke of the government being “faced 
by an attack from the Medical Research Council” 
but to the best of our knowledge no comment on 
the Cohen Panel findings, critical or otherwise, has, 
in fact, been made by the Medical Research Council. 

Stpney Dark, 
Press Officer 
The Incorporated National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, Ltd. 
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DANIELE VARE 
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A Fool in the Desert 


Journeys in Libya 
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A light-hearted account of seven months’ travel, 
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. + Met * Cottrell has collaborated in the ing. 
18s. ner. 
My Two Worlds F Me Crown of G 
rown 0 
NORAH WYDENBRUCK * JOHN GOLDTHORPE 
The two worlds of Poon ey A C> nggnmnele The suthor of THE SAME SCOURGE set 
pear se wy ne of lontectal "Fina ans * his mew novel in the Alexandria of A.D.304, 
wavels tn a not yet ravaged by « world where the virgin Theodore is under ordeal 
war—and then the nightmare inflation of the for refusing to pay the decreed hemage to the 
post war 1920s with its legacy of poverty; . gods of Rome. Her story is bound up with the 
migration to London and the new beginnings fortunes of the Christians around her, and 
from the little that was left. The book is john Guidthorpe captures im it the essence 
full of illuminating portraits, * of the material and spiritual conflict that 
and an overall evocation of a age. raged in fourth-century . 
October 29. Mlustrated. 21s. net. Se. wet, 
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Trial by Ordeal . Fabulous Originals 
IRVING WALLACE 
- 7 A combination of literary detection and 
biography, this book recaptures the ecxtra- 
ordinary lives of some of the world’s greatest 
* ecce s—poets and men of science, rogues, 
mistresses and adventurers—all of them 
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Juliana Bordereau in Henry James's THE 
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The Diaries of 
John Ruskin 1835-1887 


VoLuME I: 1835-1847 


Selected and edited by }OAN EVANS and the 
late}. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Ruskin’s diaries, which cover the greater part of 
his life, have never before been published. 

They form the essential basis for any study of 
Ruskin’s development and are full of the acute 
observation that made him one of the great 
Victorian word-painters, with a freshness and 
spontaneity that sometimes disappeared in his 
published work. Illustrated 70s. net 














The Correspondence of 


Alexander Pope 


Edited by GEORGE SHERBURN 


This edition contains over one-third more 
letters than did the last (1871-89), and for the 
first time they have been arranged in one 
chronological sequence. This procedure 
clarifies the history of the publication of certain 
works—The Dunciad, for example—and 
illuminates Pope’s attitudes towards various 
contemporaries, One may now see his 
endeavours to be well with both Bolingbroke 
and Walpole at the same time. Five volumes 
£10,105. net NOVEMBER 


The Poetical Works of 


Charles Churchill 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
DOUGLAS GRANT 


Literary critics and historians have always 4 
recognized the significant position occupied by , 
Charles Churchill in the tradition of English 
satire, but they have been hindered in fully 
appraising him by the lack of an adequate 
edition of his works—a lack that has also 
ae the general reader from appreciating 
iis great talents as they deserve. This new 
edition is prefaced by a short biography. 

20 facsimile title-pages 63s. net 18 OCTOBER 


Undertones of War 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
WORLD'S CLASSICS 6s. net 11 OCTOBER 


Economic 
Problems of the 
Church 


From Archbishop Whitgift to the Long 
Parliament 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


* This is an excellent book... . The story of the 
plunder of the monasteries is well known, but 
the way the gentry gnawed at the ecclesiastical 
wealth that remained has not been recorded in 
such detail before .. . . this book brings once 
more to the fore those social and economic 
roblems which recent historians of the Civil 
War have too readily avoided.’ J. H. Plumb in 
THE SPECTATOR 42s. net 


SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 


FROM Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Around te World 
in Wanderer III 


ERIC C, HISCOCK 


Eric Hiscock and his wife sailed round the 
world, with no crew to help them, in the 8-ton 
sloop Wanderer I1]—the smallest vessel to have 
achieved this feat. Here is the exciting story 

of the 33,000-mile, three-year voyage; a 

for yachtsmen and all who enjoy travel 
literature. Illustrated 25s. net 25 OCTOBER 


Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia 


The publication of an INDEX AND READY- 
REFERENCE VOLUME (30s. net) completes 

this family encyclopaedia for all ages. Reduced 
price for all 13 volumes, £21 net: or ina 
specially designed bookshelf, £22.10s. net 


Modern English 


Short Stories 


SECOND SERIES Selected with an 
Introduction by DEREK HUDSON 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 6s. net 11 OCTOBER 


Rebuilding 

St. Paul’s after 
the Great Fire 
of London 


JANE LANG 


A non-technical, narrative account of the 
making of Wren’s masterpiece, in which Miss 
Lang tells the story of the personal, financial, 
and architectural factors involved in the long- 
drawn-out enterprise. Illustrated mainly with 
drawings and prints of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 








42s. net 
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Gilbert White 
in his Village 


CECIL S. EMDEN 


This character sketch of Gilbert White provides 
a new and intimate view of the great naturalist. 
Mr Emden draws on White’s journals to build 
up a picture of the man, and we meet a genius 
who possessed notable kindliness and capacity 
for friendship. Line drawings by LYNTON LAMB 
15s. net 18 OCTOBES 


English Art 1625-1714 


Volume VIII in the Oxrorp History oF 
ENGLISH ART 


MARGARET WHINNEY and OLIVER MILLAR 


Inevitably, in this rich and complex period, the 
better-known trends in architecture and painting 
receive the fullest treatment. Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, and Vanbrugh 
bulk large. But many less familiar names will 

be found within this volume and sculpture, 
engraving, and the minor arts are also discussed. 
There is new material in the text and in the 
plates. With 97 half-tone plates and 10 text- 
figures 50s. net NOVEMBER 


The Conservation 
of Antiquities 
and Works of Art 


Treatment, Repair and Restoration 


H. J. PLENDERLEITH 


(Keeper of the Research Laboratory, British 
Museum) 


Dr Plenderleith has had more than thirty years 
experience of the problems that arise in the 
conservation of museum objects. This book is 
the most comprehensive work on the subject 

in any language. 47 half-tone plates, 16 line 
illustrations 63s. net NOVEMBER 


Methods of 
Book Design 


The Practice of an Industrial Craft 
HUGH WILLIAMSON 


Mr Williamson deals not only with book 
manufacture as the designer needs to see it, but 
with such matters as editorial work, the 
selection and arrangement of type, illustration, 
jacket design, estimating, and the choice of a 
printer, The treatment of each subject is 
developed far enough to interest the qualified 
t a as well as the beginner. 

llustrated 45s. net 25 OCTOBEk 
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Autumn Books Supplement 


THE TWO CULTURES 


“T's rather odd,” said G. H. Hardy, onc 
afternoon in the early Thirties, “but when we 
hear about ‘intellectuals’ nowadays, it docsn’t 
include people like me and J. J. Thomson and 
Rutherford.” Hardy was the first mathema- 
tician of his generation, J. J. Thomson the first 
physicist of his; as for Rutherford, he was one 
of the greatest scientists who have ever lived. 
Some bright young literary person (I forget the 
exact context) putting them outside the enclo- 
sure reserved for intellectuals seemed to Hardy 
the best joke for some time. It does not seem 
quite such a good joke now. The separation 
between the two cultures has been getting 
deeper under our eyes; there is now precious 
littke communication between them, little but 
different kinds of i ion and dislike. 

The traditional culture, which is, of course, 
mainly literary, is behaving like a state whose 
power is rapidly declining—standing on its 
dignity, spending far too much 
energy on Alexandrian intricacies, occasionally 
letting fly in fits of aggressive pique quite beyond 
its means, too much on the defensive to show 
any generous imagination to the forces which 
must inevitably reshape it. Whereas the 
scientific culture is expansive, not restrictive, 
confident at the roots, the more confident after 
its bout of Oppenheimerian self-criticism, certain 
that history is on its side, impatient, intolerant, 
brash. Neither culture knows the virtues of the 
other; often it seems they deliberately do not 
want to know. The resentment which the 
traditional culture feels for the scientific is 
shaded with fear; from the other side, the re- 
sentment is not shaded so much as brimming 
with irritation. When scientists are faced with 
an expression of the traditional culture, it tends 
(to borrow Mr. William Cooper’s cloquent 
phrase) to make their feet ache. 

It does not need saying that generalisations 
of this kind are bound to look silly at the edges. 
There are a good many scientists indistinguish- 
able from literary persons, and vice versa. Even 
the stereotype generalisations about scicntists 
are misleading without some sort of detail— 
e.g., the generalisation that scientists as a group 
stand on the political Left. This is only partly 
true. A very high proportion of engineers is 
almost as conservative as doctors; of pure 
scientists, the same would apply to chemists. 
It is only among physicists and biologists that 
one finds the Left in strength. If one compared 
the whole body of scientists with their oppo- 
site numbers of the traditional culture (writers, 
academics, and so on), the total result might be 
a few per cent. more towards the Left wing, but 
not more than that. Nevertheless, as a first 
approximation, the scientific culture is real 
enough, and so is its difference from the tradi- 
tional. For anyone like myself, by education a 
scientist, by calling a writer, at one time moving 
between groups of scientists and writers in the 
same evening, the difference has seemed dramatic. 


The first thing, impossible to miss, is that 
scientists are on the up and up; they have the 
strength of a social force behind them. If they 
are English, they share the experience common 
to us all—of being in a country sliding economic- 
ally downhill—but in addition (and to many of 
them it seems psychologically more important) 
they belong to something more than a profes- 
sion, to something more like a directing class 
of a new society. In a sense oddly divorced 
from politics, they are the new men. Even the 
staidest and most politically conservative of 
scientific veterans, lurking in dignity in their 
colleges, have some kind of link with the world 
to come. They do not hate it as their colleagues 
do; part of their mind is open to it; almost 
against their will, there is a residual glimmer of 
kinship there. The young English scientists 
may and do curse their luck; increasingly they 
fret about the rigidities of their universities, 
about the ossification of the traditional culture 
which, to the scientists, makes the universities 
cold and dead; they violently envy their Rus- 
sian counterparts who have moncy and equip- 
ment without discernible limit, who have the 
whole field wide open. But still they stay 
pretty resilient: they are swept on by the same 
social force. Harwell and Winscale have just 
as much spirit as Los Alamos and Chalk River: 
the neat petty bourgeois houses, the tough and 
clever young, the crowds of children: they are 
symbols, frontier towns. 

There is a touch of the frontier qualities, in 
fact, about the whole scientific culture. Its 
tone is, for example, steadily heterosexual. The 
difference in social manners between Harwell 
and Hampstead, or as far as that goes between 
Los Alamos and Greenwich Village, would 
make an anthropologist blink. About the 
whole scientific culture, there is an absence-—— 
surprising to outsiders—of the feline and oblique. 
Sometimes it seems that scientists relish speak- 
ing the truth, especially when it is unpleasant. 
The climate of personal relations is singularly 
bracing, not to say harsh: it strikes bleakly on 
those unused to it, who suddenly find that the 
scientists’ way of deciding on action is by a full- 
dress argument, with no regard for sensibilities 
and no holds barred. No body of people ever 
believed more in dialectic as the primary 
method of attaining sense; and if you want a 
picture of scientists in their off-moments it 
could be just one of a knock-about argument. 
Under the argument there glitter egotisms as 
rapacious as any of ours: but, unlike ours, the 
egotisms are driven by a common purpose. 

How much of the traditional culture gets 
through to them? The answer is not simple. 
A good many scientists, including some of the 
gifted, have the tastes of literary persons, 
the same things, and read as much. 
y, though, the infiltration is much less. 
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touches a good many scientific imaginations, and 
so they have fastened on such works as 
Trevelyan’s Social History, and Professor 
Gordon Childe’s books. Philosophy, the scien- 
ufic culture views with indifference, especially 
metaphysics, As Rutherford said cheerfully to 
Samuel Alexander: “When you think of all the 
years you've been talking about those things, 
Alexander, and what does it all add up to? 
Hot air, nothing but hot air.” A bit less 
exuberantly, that is what contemporary scien- 
tists would say. They regard it as a major 
intellectual virtue, to know what not to think 
about. They might touch their hats to linguistic 
analysis, as a relatively honourable way of wast- 
ing time; not so to existentialism. 

The arts? The only one which is cultivated 
among scientists is music. It goes both wide 
and deep; there may possibly be a greater 
density of musical appreciation than in the tradi- 
tional culture. In comparison, the graphic arts 
(except architecture) score little, and poetry not 
at all. Some novels work their way through, 
but not as a rule the novels which literary 
persons set most value on. The two cultures 
have so few points of contact that the diffusion 
of novels shows the same sort of delay, and 
exhibits the same oddities, as though they were 
getting into translation in a foreign country. It 
is or.ly fairly recently, for instance, that Graham 
Greene and Evelyn Waugh have become more 
than names. And, just as it is rather startling 
to find that in Italy Bruce Marshall is by a long 
shot the best-known British novelist, so it jolts 
one to hear scientists talking with attention of 
the works of Nevil Shute. In fact, there is a 
good reason for that: Mr. Shute was himself 
a high-class engineer, and a book like No High- 
way is packed with technical stuff that is not 
only accurate but often original. Incidentally, 
there are benefits to be gained from listening to 
intelligent men, utterly removed from the 
literary scene and unconcerned as to who's in 
and who’s out. One can pick up such a com- 
ment as @ scientist once made, that it looked to 
him as though the current preoccupations of the 
New Criticism, the extreme concentration on a 
uny passage, had made us curiously insensitive 
to the total flavour of a work, to its cumulative 
effects, to the epic qualities in literature. Rut, 
on the other side of the coin, one is just as likely 
to listen to three of the most massive intellects 
in Europe happily discussing the merits of The 
Wallet of Kai-Lung. 

When you meet the younger rank-and-file of 
scientists, it often seems that they do not read at 
all. The prestige of the traditional culture is 
high enough for some of them to make a gallant 
shot at it, Oddly enough, the novelist whose 
name to them has become a token of esoteric 
literary excellence is that difficult highbrow 
Dickens. They approach him in a grim and 
dutiful spirit as though tackling Finnegan's 
Wake, and feel a sense of achievement if they 
manage to read a book through. But most 
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young technicians do not fly so high. When you 
ask them what they read—“ As a married man,” 
one says, “I prefer the garden.” Another 
says: “I always like just to use my books as 
twols.” (Difficult to resist speculating what kind 
of tool a book would make. A sort of hammer? 
A crude digging instrument?) 

That, or something like it, is a measure of 
the incommunicability of the two cultures. On 
their side the scientists are losing a great deal. 
Some of that loss is inevitable: it must and 
would happen in any society at our technical 
level. But in this country we make it quite 
unnecessarily worse by our educational patterns, 
On the other side, how much does the traditional 
culture lose by the separation? 

I am inclined to think, even more. ‘Not only 
practically-—we are familiar with those argu- 
ments by now—but also intellectually and 
morally. The intellectual loss is a little difficult 
to appraise. Most scientists would claim that 
you cannot comprehend the world unless you 
know the structure of science, in particular of 
physical science. In a sense, and a perfectly 
genuine sense, that is true. Not to have read 
War and Peace and La Cousine Bette and La 
Chartreuse de Parme is not to be educated; 
but so is not to have a glimmer of the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. Yet that case ought 
not to be pressed too far. It is more justifiable 
to say that those without any scientific under- 
standing miss a whole body of experience: they 
are rather like the tone deaf, from whom all 
musical experience is cut off and who have to 
get on without it. The intellectual invasions of 


science are, however, penetrating deeper. 

















John Graham, Convict 
By Robert Gibbings 


“* Perfect picture of the Australia of the Botany 
Bay days.’’ New edition of this honoured piece 
jn the Gibbings a@uvres after being out of print 
for some years. 15s. 
Illustrated with many wood engravings 
by the author. 


This Feminine World 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


Incisive, colourful, realistic and, above all, 
feminine—those characteristics of all Mrs, 
Henrey’s books stand out in this one from the 
title page to the end. She ranges from the world 
of fashion and beauty in Paris, to a moving 
description of the work done for women in a 
Great London hospital. 18s. 


* 
BEST SELLERS NOW IN THE THEATRE 


Under Milk Wood 


DYLAN THOMAS'S ‘ play for voices,’ now in 
its eighth printing, is in still greater demand, 
following on the stage production of it at the 
Edinburgh Festival, and its present popular run 
at the New Theatre, London 9s. 6d. 


No Time for Sergeants 


MAC HYMAN'’S riotously funny novel of the 
U.S. Air Force (in its third printing here; over a 
million sold in the U.S.A.) is now repeating ‘its 
Broadway success as a play at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 12s. Gel. 
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Psycho-analysis once looked like a deep invasion, 
but that was a false alarm; cybernetics may turn 
out to be the real thing, driving down into the 
problems of will and cause and motive. If so, 
those who do not understand the method will 
not understand the depths of their own cultures. 

But the greatest enrichment the scientific 
culture could give us is—though it does not 
originate like that—a moral one. Among scien- 
tists, deep-natured men know, as starkly as any 
men have known, that the individual human 
condition is tragic; for all its triumphs and joys, 
the essence of it is loneliness and the end death. 
But what they will not admit is that, because the 
individual condition is tragic, therefore the social 
condition must be tragic, too. Because a man 
must dic, that is no excuse for his dying before 
his time and after a servile life. The impulse 
behind the scientists drives them to limit the 
area of tragedy, to take nothing as tragic that 
can conceivably lie within men’s will. They 
have nothing but contempt for those representa- 
tives of the traditional culture who use a deep 
insight into man’s fate to obscure the social 
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truth—or to do something pettier than obscure 
the truth, just to hang on to a few perks. 


Dostoevski sucking up to the Chancellor 
Pobedonostsev, who thought the only thing 
wrong with slavery was that tere was not 
enough of it; the political decadence of the 
avant garde of 1914, with Ezra Pound finishing 
up broadcasting for the Fascists; Claudel agree- 
ing sanctimoniously with the Marshal about the 
virtue in others’ suffering; Faulkner giving 
sentimental reasons for treating Negroes as a 
different species. They are all symptoms 
of the deepest temptation of the clerks—which 
is to say: “Because man’s condition is tragic, 
everyone ought to stay in their place, with mine 
as it happens somewhere near the top.” From 
that particular temptation, made up of defeat, 
self-indulgence, and moral vanity, the scientific 
culture is almost totally immune. It is that kind 
of moral health of the scientists which, in the 
last few years, the rest of us have needed most; 
and of which, because the two cultures scarcely 
touch, we have been most deprived. 
C. P. Snow 


The Soviet Paradox 


Russia Without Stalin. By Epwarp CRANK- 
SHAW. Michael Joseph. 18s. 


This important and timely book must be par- 
ticularly fascinating to anyone who has lately paid 
even a brief visit to the Soviet Union. Again and 
again, as I read it, I thought: “ Yes, it was just 
like that.” Now and again I felt: “But that’s 
not quite right”—and recalled some incident, 
from my own limited experience, directly contra- 
dictory to an incident quoted by Mr. Crankshaw. 

For instance, he describes at length his arrival 
at Moscow Airport and his journey into the city 
in an Intourist car driven by an inexperienced 
and stupid chauffeur who did not know the way. 
Now, almost everybody who has been to Russia 
has had irritating experiences of this kind; swap- 
ping them is a favourite pastime of tourists and 
delegates. But it so happens that, when I arrived 
at Moscow Airport two months ago, things went 
smoothly and the chauffeur was efficient; and of 
perhaps a dozen Intourist chauffeurs who drove 
me in the following five weeks, only one seemed 
as incompetent as Mr. Crankshaw’s. Does either 
experience prove anything? Is Mr. Crankshaw’s 
more significant than mine? 

This may seem a trivial point to labour in 
reviewing a book that makes a serious attempt to 
sum up the present state of Russia. It is; none 
the less, legitimate, for two reasons: Mr, Crank- 
shaw does attach a great symbolic value to this 
single introductory anecdote (it takes up most of 
his first chapter, ending with the ironic reflection, 
“TI had indeed come home”) and, more funda- 
mentally, his method seems to consist mainly in 
the accumulation of particular examples and in 
the construction from these of formidable general- 
isations. Apart from personal observation during 
his visit to the Soviet Union last year (his first 
visit since the war, during which he was attached 
to the British Military Mission in Moscow), many, 
perhaps most, of these examples are taken from 
the Soviet press, of which he has been for many 
years an extraordinarily close student. 

Generalisations are not necessarily invalid. If 
they are based on a sufficient sample, they com- 
mand confidence. I do not know how many 
Soviet newspapers Mr. Crankshaw studies regu- 
larly; not being a statistician, I do not know how 
many he would have to study to be able safely 
to generalise about life in a country of 200 million 
inhabitants. His method may be all right, but it 
obviously has its dangers. It is necessarily -a 
selective method: it requires freedom from con- 
scious or unconscious bias in the selector. It 


would be unsafe for a foreigner to build up a pic- 
ture of life in Britain mainly from cuttings from 
the British national and provincial press; but Mr. 
Crankshaw could, I think, argue that it is less 
true of the Soviet than of the British press that it 
is the exceptional and unusual that makes news, 
and that if certain phenomena are widely reported 
in the Soviet press, then those phenomena are of 
frequent and widespread occurrence. 

He does, indeed, show himself aware of the 
dangers of his method. After thirty-six pages of 
vivid description of instances of corruption and 
racketeering, idleness and snobbery, drunkenness 
and hooliganism, he adds: “To give the impres- 
sion that corruption and racketeering, idleness and 
snobbery, drunkenness and hooliganism, domi- 
nate the Soviet scene is the last thing I want to 
do”. But the vivid description naturally remains 
in the reader’s mind when he has forgotten the 
mild disclaimer. 

I question any of Mr. Crankshaw’s findings 
with diffidence. He is an expert on the Soviet 
Union; I am not. He speaks Russian; I do not. 
I therefore do not venture to condemn outright 
his method or the generalisations he gets by it 
(with some of which I agree). But I must record 
that my observations do not agree at all points 
with his. There is a good deal of “ hooliganism ” 
in Russia, but it is now an absurd exaggeration to 
imply that it is hardly safe for respectable citizens 
to walk home alone at night, and to say “ hooli- 
ganism is everywhere”. Possibly the severe 
penalties mentioned by Mr. Crankshaw have 
brought about some improvement in the year that 
has passed since his visit. 

Timely as it is, indeed, his book would be 
more valuable still if he had written it a year 
later and could have made a fuller assessment 
of the dramatic changes that nave followed the 
Twentieth Congress. - Naturally, he makes the 
best of this misfortune by claiming that Mr. 
Krushchev’s speech at that Congress (which took 
place when the book was nearly finished) simply 
confirmed the book’s general argument. The 
claim is justified; but Mr. Crankshaw could not 
then foresee all the actual consequences of the 
Congress, and he will have to write another book, 
or expand this one, pretty soon. 

With these (rather substantial) reservations, I 
commend the book warmly to all who would like 
to get the “feel” of Russia as it really is. Mr. 
Crankshaw’s writing is like the best journalism: 
his profiles of Soviet leaders, his description of 
Ofthodox devotion at Zagérsk, which is obviciisly 
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TESTIMONY 10 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


‘It is the many endearing 
and diverting glimpses of 
the man himself that are 
p likely to give most pleasure 
to readers of this loving 

P| testimony. They will help 
to perpetuate the spirit of a hugely rich 
personality, a being even bigger than his 
work as life is bigger than art.’ (News 





Robert Neill 


his fine new historical novel of 
the bitter smuggling wars in the 
18th century. 


HANGMAN’S 
CLIFF [15s.] 



























¥ Chronicle) Illustrated, 16s Out of the Gun [18s.] DENIS WARNER 

‘t “ As a foreign correspondent, Denis Warner lived chin-deep in 
‘a Herman Finer Asian troubles . . . he is, above all, a good reporter . . . superb 
i reporting of such things as the landing on Saipan and the 


. GOVERNMENTS OF GREATER 
; EUROPEAN POWERS 


*... he has animated his book with his 

( own enthusiasm and has made of it a 
U fascinating source of study or browsing 
for any layman who is interested in the 

affairs of his own time.’ ( Financial Times) 

60s 


Japanese suicide attacks on the British and American Pacific 
Fleets.” — Sunday Times. Illustrated. 


Adventure Unlimited (16s) Harotp waTERS 


From the age of seventeen when the author, adding four years 
to his age, joined the U.S. Coast Guard, his life has been full 
of hazards and thrills. Illustrated. Oct. 8 






















The Stars Weep 11s, 


A remarkable account of an ex- 
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BEDS AND 
ROSES 


Smugegler’s Circuit 

comes another irrev- 

erent legal romp. It 

concerns Humbert 

} Periam, an all-but- 
’ briefless barrister whose attempts to find 
work begin with a bang and end in a 

splendid hoax, 12s 6d 


pedition among the natives of Bolivia and 
Peru to the fabulous land of the Andes. 
BERNARD LELONG & JEAN-LUC JAVAL 
Illustrated. Oct. 8. 
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TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 





IN DEMAND 


Lady Barnett 
MY LIFE 
LINE 
[18s.] 


~ 


Nancy Spain 
WHY I’M NOT 
A MILLIONAIRE 
[16s.] 
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Cecil Freeman G regg 


AIRTIGHT ALIBI 


John Jackson, ex-private-eye, is on holi- 
day in Switzerland when murder is done 
in his London flat. On his return to 
England big trouble awaits him—and his 
airtight alibi is in danger. Here is a new 
Cecil Freeman Gregg thriller, perhaps 
the best he has written. 12s 6d 


—_ |Mlethuen 


Kenneth Walker joseru ister 





Glorney Bolton siz curistopner wren 


“A distinguished series of biographies, the subjects 
unhackneyed, the authors ideal and the production most 
attractive.” —Frank Swinnerton. {10s. 6d. each] 
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elmost as unpalatable to thim as to the prim 
young Communist girls he saw scrutinising it 
(“,.. , the stink, the sweet music, the groaning 
genuflexions . ”), and his account of an episode 
of barbarous and luxurious cruelty in which he 
unwillingly took part—all these, and much else 
too, are most memorable. 

He writes with pity and with passionate 
indignation of the sufferings of the Russian 
people: then an evident sense of fairness pulls 
him up, and he ins how enormous the 
problems confronting the Soviet leaders have 
been. He pays a tribute to Stalin’s great qualities 
more handsome than any likely to appear in 
Russia now. He will suddenly come out with 
an unexpectedly astringent political judgment, 
such as his reference to “the positive idiocy 
of the Western attitude to the iet Union.” 
He is acute on the revival and revision of Leninist 
doctrine, on the vast confusion of the Soviet 
bureaucracy, and on the failure of “ condition- 
ing.” (Many people in the West assumed that 
the younger Russians, having grown up under 
Stalinism, would be the mest inflexibly rmgid and 
doctrinaire of all: an Englishman who has lived 
for five years in the Soviet Union confirmed to 
me Mr. Crankshaw’s discovery that they have a 
more spirited critical sense than their elders.) 
There is an enthralling chapter on the “thaw” 
in Soviet literature: how it began, its — 
course, and the “ complicated and entirely fi 
situation three years after Stalin’s death. 

Perhaps the most importunt passage in the book 
is a historical judgment that should be required 
reading for iticians and strategists in the 


West, particu in Washington: 
a. Soviet waged tao is more literate, more healthy, 
‘way than the old Tsarist 
Genpise, ay Pedusserial are stupendous, 
its cultural achievements, in spite of the regimen- 
tation of the mind, very much to be admired, . . . 
it was the Soviet system, and no other, which 
frozen for so long, 
‘eo many people in 
the West talk of the Soviet regime as though it were 


a — 
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The Book Society recommends :— > 


Against the 
Wind 


CYRIL ROFE 


The famous escape of the R.A.F. Sergeant who 
returned via Moscow after a Cossack charge 
through the German lines. “An astonishing 
picture of life in the territories Hitler had 
conquered; a wonderful example of what will 
and determination and wiliness can do.” 

V. S. Pritchett, The Bookman. 16:, net. 





“ESCAPEMENT”;: Charles Eric Maine's 
enthralling novel of an extraordinary invention 
and of p Bon who fight for the control of it. 





Out of the 
City of Fear 


SCARLETT PANUFNIK 


The extraor story of an English girl, 
who went to Warsaw in 1946, married 
Poland’s brilliant young composer—and after 
s years escaped with him to the West 
where the artist is free. 16s, net, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








Warwick Square, Londen, E.C.4. 





bute such notions to Mr. Crankshaw. 
Tom Driperc 


The Great Romance 


The Heart has its Reasons. By THe Ducuess 
or Winpsor. Michael Joseph. Ws. 


What, one reflects, a coup it would have been 
in—say—1938, had the Duchess of Windsor, or 


with capital, to tell that she was telling all. 
Eighteen years later, you pick up the Memoirs 
with a yawn, and a merely mild tickle of curiosity. 
Because the Great Romance—-which seemed, even 
at the time, to lack something of what made the 
Great N Romances tick and 
titillate—looks old and tired, and because, of 
course, you take it for granted that, if it has taken 
eighteen years to get this stuff ready for publica- 
tion, the things you really wanted to know about 
it all have certainly been deterged. In this general 
attitude you would be mistaken. 

There is nothing in the Duchess’s account of 
her life and hard times which could, justifiably, 
make much of an exclusive sensation for any 
ee mass newspaper. And yet, despite 
the lack of “ di ” (in the late edition sense 
of the term), and the footsore plod-plod of the 
style, the serious student has here a really fair 
chance of understanding about 20 per cent. of 
what happened. And a chance of understanding 
the same amount about the social conditions 

which submerged that so widely popular King. 
| In fact, the book is full of “ disclosures” in the 
true sense, most of them contained in the first 
three chapters entitled A Baltimore Childhood, 
Navy Wife, and I Marry an Englishman, 1 do 
not recall that anyone, at the time of the row, 
ever wrote truthfully the story of that Baltimore 
childhood. The mouth-foaming critics and heart- 
throbbing supporters of the Mrs. Simpson of 1936 
_ would both have been on a better wicket had they 
| been able to understand just what that back- 

ground was. The Duchess describes it in truthful 
| detail. Truthful in every sense, because on the 

one hand it appears likely that she is putting on a 
| bit of dog about the “ Virginia Montagues ”—so 
| poor but so debonair, so cavalierly Old South— 
| and on the other the fact that she does prance a 
bit is entirely in character with those bucks, belles 





tions such as, “ Is this the deliberate intrigue 
_— hussy?” “Is 
of the Abdication crisis, 
when her Aunt Bessie from Baltimore came over, 
the Duchess records that 
casual as she tried to be, her conversation 
home to me as 
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bery with which (at least in 1936), English Society 
regarded Americans who seemed to be getting 
into the game without so much as a couple of 
million dollars; nothing but some kind of vivacity 
and warmth which, rightly or wrongly, the King 
had hitherto found in short supply on the upper 

of London. 

person who comes least happily out of this 
book—and it is a sad sort of climax to the Great 


end co-ed teen tienen Untienaaedaneel ae 
state of the score, of the consequences of a given 
action. And Mr. Simpson appears to have been 
a kind, prim sort of man who probably made the 
initial mistake of supposing that the nearer you 
got to Fort Belvedere in 1936, the nearer you got 
to the “ real” England of Henry James and points 
age He adjusted his focus fairly quickly. 

t whether as Prince of Wales or King, the 
Duke of Windsor emerges, on the evidence of the 
Duchess, as a man who—tragically or "gee 
according to your mood—understood 
nothing of the operations of the 1 oe ng in 
which he was, after all, an ge and poten- 
tially powerful piece of 

The Duchess. 


ping the King evening classes on these subjects. 
t was not, one would suppose, her function. It 
might have been the King’s function to sort these 
things out, and from time to time give her some 
good advice. None, so far as one can see, was 

ever given. But then as one reads this account of 
the King’s days and ways, one feels not at all 
inclined to blame him. What chance had he— 
what chance would anybody of a lesser calibre 


. than, say, Albert the Good—have had to find out, 


in the circumstances in which he lived, what the 
modern world was about? 

So that the climax, when it came, must have 

uced in him a reaction rather like that of the 

te Gustav of Saxony when, in November, 1917, 
he was told that the populace had hoisted the red 
flag in the central square of Dresden and were 
dancing round it singing the Internationale. 

“ Are they allowed to do that?” queried Gustav, 
and immediately thereafter abdicated, with the 
words “All right, sit in your pe muck alone.” 

UD 


High and Hardy 


Mountain Flowers. By JoHn RAvEeN and Max 
Watters. Collins. 25s. 

Apart from their charm, mountain — flowers 
excite a curiosity about their manner of life; they 
live in exposed places, where one would hardly 
expect them to survive at all, and yet like oad 
alpines of the rock-garden they present a bright 
and cheerful appearance, which often puts their 
lowland relations to shame. Those who have 
seen them in any quantity will agree “ they throw 
a comparative shade over the vegetation of the 
plains”. Unfortunately the rambler sees little of 
them, our mountains offering no such floral dis- 
plays as the Alps. The writers themselves admit 
the monotony of many extensive districts, which 
is put down in part to the grazing of sheep. And 
one of them quotes the rule, “ Mountains which 
are good for climbers are bad for botanists, and 
vice versa”. Ben Lawers might seem good for 
both, yet the rambler could go up and down it 
and sce little more than a few orchids and moun- 
tain pansies and perhaps a of the lovely 
moss campion, which Wi warns him 
not to uproot. This book, however, should 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Science & 
Civilisation in 
China, II 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


The second volumeof Dr Needham’s 
great work is devoted to the history 
of scientific thought from its origins 
down to recent times. 80s. net 


Automation: 
Friend or Foe? 
R. H. MACMILLAN 


A clear explanation of what Auto- 
mation is, its technical problems, and 
of the social and economic changes 
that could follow this ‘second In- 
dustrial Revolution’. 8s. 6d. net 


Physics, Psychology 
& Medicine 


J.H. WOODGER 


Though two-fifths of hospital pa- 
tients suffer from mental illness, only 
a fraction of a doctor’s training deals 
with this subject. Here is a timely 
plea for new methods. 8s. 6d. net 


Pericles 
NEW SHAKESPEARE 


This volume in the New Shakespeare 
Edition has been edited by Professor 
J. C. Maxwell. There is an Introduc- 
tion, Stage History, extensive notes, 
and a glossary. 155. net 


Language & the 
Pursuit of Truth 
JOHN WILSON 


A clear, simple but not over-simpli- 
fied account of the nature of linguistic 
communication, written specifically 
for non-professionals. 8s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Cc. P. SNOW Homecomings 


‘ The story covers the years of Munich and the war and the early post-war years; 
and because Dr. Snow adds to his other gifts the real novelist’s gift of story- 
telling, Homecomings is a novel you will find gripping as well as illuminating,’— 
Evening Standard. * The work of a great writer.’—-News Chronicle. 15s. 


STORM JAMESON The Intruder 


A powerful story with a dramatic climax played out in the savage hill-country of 
Provence. Book Society Alternative Choice (Fiction) for October. 13s. 6d. 








THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL 
JOAN ROBINSON 


‘A new book by Mrs, Robinson is always awaited eagerly by her professional 
colleagues. This one should give universal pleasure. Mrs, Robinson traverses the 
whole range of economic theory and policy, but the core of our contributions is 
in the hundred pages on “ capital accumulation in the long run.” The result is 
a systematic framework for which all economists will be grateful.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 28s, 


THE CHATHAM ADMINISTRATION 
JOHN BROOKE. With a Foreword by Sir Lewis Namier. 


This book narrates the political history of England from 1766 to 1768; it starts 
in July 1766 when George III summoned William Pitt to be his Minister and 
ends with Chatham’s resignation in October 1768. 36s. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST. J. C. HUREWITZ 


This two-volume work is the first systematic diplomatic history of the Near and 
Middle East, Introductory notes provide the historical background essential to a 
full understanding of each of the 225 diplomatic documents quoted, It will be of 
immense value to students of politics and history and the intested general reader. 

2 vols, £4 4s. the set. 


CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA 
HENRY WEI 


An authentic and objective presentation of the diplomatic relations between China 
and Soviet Russia during the critical epoch from 1917 to the present day. ‘ Its 
details, its objectivity, and its scholarship make it indispensable to both students 
and statesmen interested in the world problems centring in the Far East.’—Prof. 
Quincey Wright. 45s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
POLITICS. (Third Edition) W. FRIEDMANN 


For the third edition of this well-known book the sowed part has been rewritten 
$0 as to take account of the many important developments in the major areas of 
world politics. 25s 


ESSAYS IN CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 
Selected and Edited by ANTONY FLEW 


A collection of papers by Honor Brotman, Edra Daitz, Antony Flew, Peter Herbst, 
John Hospers, D. F. Pears, J. J. C. Smart, P. FP. Strawson, Stephen Toulmin, 
J. O. Urmson and G. J. Warnock. 18s. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


* Seventy shillings may seem a stiff price for a one-volume dictionary, but I think 
Webster's New World Dictionary is worth it. Many will keep it handy for a life- 
time, I have just spent ten minutes testing it with a few difficult words and pro- 
nunciations. It came out of the exarnination with first-class honours.'’— Yorkshire 
Post. 1,716 pages; 142,000 entries; 1,200 illustrations. 70s 
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divert his steps from the beaten track and open his 
eyes wider. Of course, it is for the bontanist 
the book is primarily intended, and as a volume 
im the New Naturalist series its value for him may 
be taken for granted. Yet the problems it dis- 
cusses, those, for example, which relate to the 
restricted eccurrence of certain plants, the layman 
will follow with interest and enlightenment. He 
will appreciate the way Dr. Walters collects and 
sifts evidence, as when he investigates the claim 
for the per-glacial survival of a few species. And 
he will learn the reason for many things, why 
some plants form aceite, rosettes, a why 
almost all arctic-elpine are perennials. 
While the first part of the book is largely theo- 
retical, the second, “ Regional”, is descriptive and 
perhaps of more general interest. We are taken 
on a number of jerky excursions from Snowdon 
wnd the Pennines to the mountains of Angus and 
Sutherland. We visit cliffs and ravines, very 
damp and not without danger, and are shown 
such botanical rarities as the blue sow-thistle, 
which grows only where deer cannot reach its 
luxuriant foliage, and the drooping saxifrage, which 
has never been known even in Arctic regions 
te produce fruit or seed. If we do not lose our 
hotn-rimmed glasses like the botanist of whom an 
amusing story is told, we shall observe that the 
awn. of a grass, curus alpinus, has the colour 
of a thunder . But our special privilege is 
to see and be told about the three new plants, 
which no doubt go back almost to the Ice Age but 
were discovered only in the last few years. is 
Koenigia islandica, and as to its whereabouts Mr. 
Raven for once is not reticent, for there is plenty 
of it and no-one but a botanist would condescend 
to pick so tiny a plant. It grows on the Storr in 
Skye, and if the plant disappoints, we are assured 
that the ridge walk from there to the Quirang is 
unsurpassed in Britain. Diapensia also 
ows on a ridge, which is not far from Glen- 
xan. Its unusual colours give it great charm, 
but the scene is different from the Storr with its 


EINSTEIN 
A Pictorial Biography 
by WILLIAM CAHN 


Hore is something new in biography 

the life story of a great scientist and 
philosopher told almost entirely in 
pictures. With scores of magnificently 
reproduced photographs supplemented 
by. a text, it is the story of one of 
the greatest men im history, one of 
the most respected and loved figures 


of our age. 


With pictures of Albert Einstein the 
young student; the scientist whose 
achievement changed the course of 
civilisation and ushered in the atomic 
age; the world-citizen, the philosopher, 
the humanist and the spokesman for 


the Jewish people. 


This delightful book is a pictorial 
monument in which Einstein lives 
again and for all time, a fascinating 
and moving panorama 


human and lovable genius. 


of a very 
21s, net. 


ARCO 
Puablishers Limited 


10 Fitzroy Strect, W.1 
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sublime view of earth, sea and sky; 
ing mountains have so desolate an appearance that 


most of us will decline Mr. Raven’s earnest appeal 


to explore them in the hope of a 

discovery. Artemisia norvegica grows a 

trict which, if possible, is “more hauntingly 
lovely than the Northern tip of Skye ”. 
a very selective plant, it is known in only two 
other places on the earth, which makes it of special 
interest to the botanist, and even to the layman. 


ANDREW YOUNG 


Endymion Revisited 


The Mask of Keats. By Ropert GitTINcs. 
Heinemann. 16s. 

Mr. Gittings’s new book of biographical specu- 
lations brings to the surface the query: what, 
after all, do we really thi For 
the last sixty years or so the poet’s name has been 
invested with the kind of i 
opinion. For many people, the reverent air of the 


And yet there is an undercurrent of doubt, not 
about Keats’s position, but about one’s personal 
share in maintaining it. 

The main trouble is a conflict of truths, only 
half of which conform to any given image. Keats 
was Adonais. He was the author of the Odes. He 


had a taste for soft and deliquescent images 
(* pul lips,” “jellies soother than the creamy 
curd) which ave quite trocrible to encounter sud. 


more than potential interest by his early twenties. 
Most of Keat's work, then, was really juvenilia, 
which he would have been the first to put behind 


few ever have—the kind of genius that overflows 
into his life, so that every move or meeting in it 
as ificant. This brings us back at once to Mr. 

The Mask of Keats is a very much slighter work 
than The Living Year (which did so much to shat- 
ter the earlier masks): it consists of ten essays, 
most of them short. One, for instance, is 
about the little-known death mask of the poet. 
(Seen in the frontispiece it is remarkably beautiful 
—perhaps the most convincing impression of 


foot; thus it is actually a portrait of a dead man. 
An ingenious essay Most Enormous Caf traces a 
link with Vathek; another hints at a lost poem 
The Hyacinth (“When you are in a humour,” 
writes Taylor’s cousin Mary in 1817, “ please write 
me out a At that date, though, 


attention, but it is the one link between the old 
Keats and the new, who did not live; and it has 
in its way a tonic quality after the heavily charged 
wee Millay Bor oe te poems, In 

preposterous setting it seems, 
for once, closer to life in Regency London than to 
books. (The ifying and under-valued Ode to 
Fanny—*“ Physician let my spirit blood” 
—is one of the few serious poems that have the 
same effect.) Mr. Gittings’s comment, that Keats 
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in the Cap and Bells is for once the Keats of the 
letters, is most shrewd. 

The most perplexing aspect of Mr. Gittings’s 
work is his “method.” He apparently starts from 
an assumption and works backwards; there is 
often a distinct ‘touch of trompe Vail about the 
evidence he marshals—for the most part similar 
passages from dated and undated material. But 
there is an air of rightness about his conclusions. 
And, as a biographer, he is neither possessive nor 
inflamed. This is an essential difference between 
Mr. Gittings and his very important predecessor 
in the same field, Mt. Middleton Mutry. The gap 
between Keats and Shakespeare and The Living 
Year is a long one; about thirty years. And 
although the space between has contained excel- 
lent work in biography (Miss Hewlett), academic 
criticism (Mr. Ridley), factual research (Mr. Hyder 
Rollins), these and other studies were long-term 
affairs, not much related to the feeling of the time. 
The general impression is one of silence. Reaction 
to Keats, one feels, must have been stunned into 
insensibility for years by Mr. Murry’s emotional 
assault. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Murry’s spirited attack 
last year on Mr. Gittings’s methods contains 
some truth. But Mr. Murry always writes best 
when he cares least, and in this case he cares very 
much. What spoils his arguments is that they 
are made for the wrong reasons. His identifica- 
tion of himself with the main characters in Keats’s 
story makes him look on any defection (such as 
Keats’s relationship with Mrs. Isabella Jones) 
as a personal betrayal if not as an act of personal 
. Mr. Gittings, a more equable admirer, 
and a far less embarrassing champion, has no 
such pangs. 

Which, then, is the Keats we wish to see? Mr. 
Murry’s Keats, the intense and angry poet whom 
many of us took so seriously at the age of sixteen, 
now seems an insufferable fellow. Mr. Gittings, 
on the other hand, has broken the long spell of 
awe; his Keats—though hardly less marvellous 
than Mr. Murry’s—did have his roots in the 
eighteenth century. He has, in fact, pro- 
vided a suitable image of the poet for our tme. 
It should be said that The Mask of Keats adds 
little to his earlier book, but it is agreeable to 
read, especially by those for whom the dating of 
a poem is an interesting but not an earnest matter. 

Naomi Lewis 


Galloping Tintypes 
Sunshine and Shadow. By Mary Picxroxp. 
Heinemann. 25s. 

Mary Pickford (née, in Toronto, Gladys Smith) 
came to films, in 1909, as a seasoned actress. Her 
father’s early death had ‘swept her and her im- 
poverished family into the American theatre, 


merry bank balance. She played Little Eva, Little 
Willie in East Lynne, and gamely started off nine- 
teen weeks of one-night stands with The Fatal 


(and re-christened) by the great vid 

lasco, gracious Frances Starr opining “ My little 
dear, under the Maestro’s guiding hand you will 
go far.” But Miss Pickford slipped, in due course, 
this distinguished hand and applied for work at 
the Biograph Studios. 
Her introduction there was chilling: “You're 
too little and too fat, but I may give you a chance. 
My name is Griffith.” D. W. Griffith (surely the 
W stood for Wark and not, as here, Ward?) soon 
saw her rewarding possibilities and she played a 
ten-year-old in Her First Biscuits, a misled choir 
girl in To Save Her Soul, a dusky maiden or two 
(in which roles “ Mr. Griffith seemed to favor 
me”) and while —_ with The Violin Maker of 
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Financial Policy 
by R. S. SAYERS 


Describes the policies evolved between 
1939 and 1945 to meet financial problems 
of hitherto unprecedented magnitude and 


their far-reaching effects in the post-war: 


years, With index. (History of the Second 
World War) 37s. 6d. (post 1s, 6d.) 


Corona Library 


A series of illustrated volumes by estab- 
lished authors giving vivid and accurate 
pictures of the United Kingdom dependent 
territories, their people and administration. 


HONG KONG by Harold Ingrams 27s. 6d. 
SIERRA LEONE by Roy Lewis 25s. 
NYASALAND by Frank Debenham 25s. 


(post 11d. each) 


Annual Abstract of 
Statistics No. 93 


A wide selection of the most important 
Statistics covering the national life of the 
United Kingdom, 1946-1955. 

(Ready late October) 21s. (post 1s.) 


The Royal Parks 
of London 


by RICHARD CHURCH 


An attractively produced little guide book 
by a popular author. Illustrated. ‘‘ A good 
half-crown’s worth . . . the maps inserted in 
the guide are excellent.” Daily Telegraph. 

2s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


Oversea Education 


The only professional magazine devoted to 
education in the tropics, with readers in 
more than sixty countries. 

Quarterly 2s. (post 3d.) 
Annual subscription 8s. including postage. 


Corona 


The monthly journal of the Oversea 
Service providing a lively picture of human 
relationships, problems and progress in 
British territories. Is. 6d. (post 2d.) 
Annual subscription 20s. including postage. 
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from the Government Bookshops in London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast 
or through any bookseller 
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° 
« DIAMOND 


EMILY HAHN 


s The spectacular story of Diamonds and the 
e Diamond industry: the early diggers and the 

millionaires; the legends of the famous 
& jewels and the secrets of Hatton Garden. 


2 18s, 


@ “ 
eA Way of Life 
° PETER WILDEBLOOD 


* One reader in ten of “ Against the Law” 
wrote to the author, Drawing on this vast 
@ correspondence with people in all walks of 
life, he now gives a challenging and dis- 
turbing series of portraits of the “ social 
* misfits in contemporary English society.” 





18s, 


«MODEL GIRL 


cid JEAN DAWNAY 


® A “top model’s” witty and entertaining 
@ account of her professional rise to success. 
e Illustrated. 18s, 








DIOR By : 
DIOR 


Christian Dior’s Autobiography. 
Illustrated, 21s. 


THE AMAZING OSCAR 
HAMMERSTEIN 


VINCENT SHEEAN 


The life and times of the uncrowned king of 
New York show business before the First 
World War. 





Illustrated, 25s. 


The Five Pound 
Look 


TOM HOUSTON 


“Every young man should be able to work 
round the world on £5”"-—The Duke of 
Edinburgh. Tom Houston accepted the 
challenge and did so, 





Illustrated, 18s, 





to Burgess in Moscow. 


GUY BURGESS: 


A Portrait with a Background 
TOM DRIBERG 


The sensational revelation of the greatest post-war mystery, after four weeks’ visit and talks 


Illustrated, 12s, 6d, 





The Soviet Army 


Edited by B. K. LIDDELL HART 


An authoritative and up-to-date account of 
the Russian Army by 30 leading international 
| ® authorities, ; 35s. 


eGREAT OPERA 
¢ ~~ HOUSES 
* SPIKE HUGHES 


@ A lively guide for travellers and music lovers 
to the opera houses of Europe. 
@ Illustrated. 32s. 6d 


| : Where the Gods 


e are Mountains 


@ RENE VON NEBESKY- 
WOJKOWITZ 
@ An adventurer anthropologist’s account of 
three years spent among the peoples of the 


eo Himalayas. Illustrated, 21s, 
o 














NASSER’S 
EGYPT 
WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


A tmely account, based on many new un 
published sources, about the man and his 
ideas. Paper Covers, 1s, 6d 


FROM ‘THE 
OTHER SHORE 


ALEXANDER HERZEN 


Introduction by Isaiah Berlin. 





The first English translation of Herzen’s 
most brilliant political work. 
15s 


U-BOAT KILLER 


CAPTAIN DONALD 
MACINTYRE 


‘ Thrilling story of Courage ’—Sphere 
Illustrated, Reprinting. 16s 
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A SORT OF BEAUTY 
Jack Reynolds 


Meet Vilai, self-proclaimed ‘ highest girl 
in Bangkok,’ who “is brought to life 
in Rabelaisian passages of the utmost 
plausibility,” Sunday Times. 16s. 


KING OF A RAINY 
COUNTRY 


Brigid Brophy 


“ Intrigued by the nude photo of a 
schoolday’s passion, Susan gocs on a 
soul-secking trip to Venice. High comedy 
with American tourists on the way. 
Talent, odd but abundant ; Miss Brophy 
gets better and better.” 
Evening Standard. 


HOME FROM THE SEA 
Jean Reverzy 


“ Compelling and hypnotic” (New 
Statesman). This account of a dying 
man’s love for the sea and for Polynesia 
is “rewarding for its remarkable descrip- 
tions.” Sunday Times. 15s. 


COLONIAL STUDENTS 
Dr. A. T. Carey, Ph.D. 


Why is adjustment to fife in London 
so difficult for the colonial student ? 
Here are some of the problems he has to 
face. 25s. 


THE CASTRATI IN OPERA 
Angus Heriot 


“ Throws more light than I have ever 
seen on a very obscure but not unim- 
portant piece of musical history.” Sir 
Steuart Wilson. Ws. 


THE LAST GRAIN RACE 
Eric Newby 


“ Impossible to read without laughing 

. it has an indescribably pungent 
flavour.” Observer. 
“ A first-rate writer, he gives exactly 
the feeling of working a tall sailing ship; 
the crew go on living when the book is 
closed.” Times Lit. Supp. 








15s. 
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Tihustrated. 21s. 
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to appear in an endless succession of juvenile roles, 
Rebecca (of Sunnybrook Farm) at the age of 22, 
and she was 27 when she took off Littl Lord 
Fauntleroy, When called upon to play a girl of 8 
or 9, the scenery and furniture were suitably in- 
creased in size, and lamp-post actors engaged. 


an excited Russian ph 

“ Mariuska, I lof you” between snaps. 

land the crowds tended to get out of 

say, please unhand the little lady, won’t you? ”). 
The early experiences and techniques of the 

silent film make this a very absorbing and recom- 

mendable autobiography. It is embellished with 

many enchanting stills which bring back at once 

those deliriously thrilling flickerings and the 

demented pianist beyond the brass curtain-rings. 

ARTHUR MARSHALL 


One-man Show 


Modern Painters. By Joun RoTHEN- 
STEIN. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 35s. 

This lively and provocative volume, a sequel to 
one on a slightly earlier generation of artists which 
appeared in 1952, consists of a series of essays 
devoted to English painters (the last of whom, 
surprisingly enough, is Henry Moore) who hap- 

to have born between about 1884 and 
the end of the last century. Dates of birth deter- 
mine both the choice of subjects and sequence of 


cover as one is invited to do, one finds oneself 
jumping about, from Wyndham Lewis to Dun- 
can Grant, back to Innes, on te Lowry, back to 
Paul Nash, and only after Nash does one reach 
Nevinson and Wadsworth who belong in spirit 
back with Lewis; snippets from the history of 
Vorticism and Cubism are scattered, unco- 
ordinated, throughout the book; then one finds 
Gertler sandwiched, by an accident of birth, be- 
tween Stanley and Gilbert Spencer; and one looks 
about in vain for Matthew Smith, only to remem- 
ber that he came into the first volume, having 
been born too soon, although all his surviving 
work was produced after Innes, who is included 
in this one, was dead. oe te ag ar nr 
treating the book as a succession of disconnected 
scraps. And though this was all that the author 
seems to have intended, it leads to some confusion 
in the reader’s mind. For by isolating the indi- 
vidual contribution of minor painters such as 
these, the author presents an cxaggerated impres- 
sion of their uniqueness, of their preciousness. 
This is the insidious influence on criticism of the 
“one man show,” the jons that have to be 
built up separately. only way of arriving at 


If one reads the book from cover to. 
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a reasonably objective view of a period in art is 
to start from the other end: to make attitudes of 
nind the chief ; . 


stract Art—and then only to proceed to differen- 

tiate the painters within the various groups. 
But Sir John, on his own admission, makes no 

attempt at an objective assessment, thereby dis- 


arming 

that I disagree with his views with passion, while 
admitting that he has a right to his just as much 
as I have to mine. When, for instance, he writes 
of a picture by Stanley Spencer ’ 
opinion is by no means one of the 

comparison with the best of th 

works overcrowded, loose in 

perfectly focused”) “it seems 

of the great pictures of this century,” i 

the late Cézanne landscapes, the Negro and 
Analytical Cubist Picasso, the Matisses of 19 
Guernica, the late Braque Ateliers, and 

goggle. 


Lewis 
calls the “ Bloomsburys.” Few people suspected 
he clai 


how ruth less businesslike 


and i 
methods [or] the lengths to wh 
people 


to come to terms with . . . the current ‘ party linc,’ 

which varied from month to month. 
There was “nothing in the way of slander and 
intrigue” to which certain of the Bloomsburys 
were not willing to descend; hatreds were pursued 
“with so much malevolence ”—but I have quoted 
enough to show that very serious charges are 
brought against a group of people, many of whom 
are still living. My own view is that seldom in 
the history of England have truth and intellectual 
integrity been cultivated with such intensity as by 
Bloomsbury. But this is not my objection to Sir 
John’s statements; I will change my mind if he 
can show me I am wrong. I object to his failure 
to bring any evidence whatever to substantiate 
these charges. If it is argued that the evidence 
is libellous, then it is unfair to make accusations 
until the evidence can also be brought forward 
in support. 

BENEDICT NICOLSON 


Up With the Bannock 


Constance Spry Cookery Book. By 
C. Spry and R. Hume. Dent. 50s. 


ore \egmandumres By Jean Conti. Methuen. 


Real French Cooking. By Savanin. Faber. 25s. 

The Scottish Book. By ELIzaBeTH 
Craic. Deutsch. 18s. 

Carefree Cookery. By Monica Mawson. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

Country Fare. By M. Ayiett. Odhams. 8s. 6d. 

Cheeses of the World. By ANori Smon. Faber. 
30s. 


Britain’s Wild Larder. By CLarre LOewENnreLp. 
Faber. 21s. 


How strange it is, considering the low level of 
cooking in this country, that large, sumptuous and 
expensive cookery books pour without céasing 
from our publishers. Who buys them? Who 
profits by them? It is almost as though we had 
abandoned the practice of cookery for the pleasure 
of reading about it, like those envious peéple who 
read nothing but books about love. Or perhaps 
it is, with the disappearance of the domestic cook, 
that we nurse an undying hope that a book will 
do instead. Yes, of course, that’s it; a symptom 
of the ing strength of do-it-yourself. 

But if so, how intimidating these lordly volumes 
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able brides, and my heart bleeds to think of what 


it will do. Its authors are devout exponents of 
haute cuisine. They believe in doing nothing the 
easy way. If they make a parsley sauce the 


parsley has to be boiled, drained, pressed, and 
rubbed through a fine wire sieve, and this leads, 
as everyone knows, to alarm and despondency. 
Still, to be fair to the expert compilers of this huge 
tome, they have aimed (in part, at least) at a 
specialised audience. They each command a 
fashionable cookery school, and have wished to 
put all their knowledge together for the sake of 
their students. Armed with this book, like a 
religious with her Rule, the Winkfiéld or Cordon 
Bleu graduate is considered to be equipped to face 
the world. Happy the husbands who marry such 
ardour and knowledge! But for the novice, in 
spite of its fine presentation, explicit photographs 
and inspired atmosphere the whole thing is 
frightening. It is meant for that dedicated body | 
of women who long to retire, like an enclosed | 
order, to their kitchens. I wish I had one. 

Jean Conil’s Home Cookery is another book 
which, to my timid way of thinking, is more likely 
to dismay than to encourage. Again, it is | 
splendidly and modishly produced, and has a sur- | 
prising photograph of M. Conil cutting a piece of | 
pie with a conjuror’s triumph. But has he really | 
found, or has he only heard, that Yorkshire Pud- | 
ding takes only ten minutes to cook? A small 
point, and negligible compared with the high-class 
dishes he writes about so copiously, but all the 
same, damaging to confidence. Nor do I care for 
the gentleman who writes (what cheek!) under | 
the name of “ Savarin,” a third of whose book 
consists (I quote the blurb) of “gay anecdotes, 
sonnets, doggerel verses, aphorisms, racy bio- 
graphical snatches and pointed stories.” I 
am tired of the gourmet and his insufferable | 
mystique. 

It’s no good trying to run before you can walk, 
and by nature and tradition we are slow starters. | 
Moreover, I believe that the British as a race are 
constitutionally rather bored with food, and that | 
the only way to make them enjoy it is to revive 
that simple and excellent cuisine which was once 
our own. Its tradition has not yet died in the | 
north, and Elizabeth Craig’s Scottish Cookery | 
Book will throw any northerner into a nostalgic 
trance. True, it has its affectations; it will deter | 
some readers to be told to fire something and | 
place it on a hot ashet, and some will recoil from 

| 


turkey as Roastit Bubblyjock; but the truth of the 
matter is in it for all that. The recipes are right. 
More, they are wholesome and unsophisticated | 
and just the sort of thing for a hungry family, | 
which is what most of us have to care about in 
the long run. The Scotch are the only people in 
the world who know what glorious things can be 
done with haddock. 

The same regard for quality and simplicity 
underlies Monica Mawson’s Carefree Cookery, a 
practical guide to cooking meat which need 
frighten nobody. Mary Aylett’s Country Fare, 
too, is modestly inspiring in the same way; an 
attempt to preserve farmhouse cooking before 
everyone has forgotten it. But why does Mrs. 
Aylett support the error that the meat in a 
modern beefsteak and kidney pie takes only 
as long to cook as the pastry crust? Those who 
have cooked their first pie under such instruction, 
and seen the rubber gobbets bounce on the plate, 
will not readily forgive. 

I must mention two specialised books which are 
worth having—Cheeses of the World and | 
Britain’s Wild Larder, a book about fungus | 
which reached me in the nick of time just when | 
I was going to grub up an enormous sinister mass | 
of coal-black trumpets which had appeared in the | 
garden. Fortified by the illustrations and the text | 
(which considerately steer you away from the | 
Most Dangerous Deadly Death Cap and the Livid | 
Entoloma) I cooked them instead, and we had them | 





with chicken and rice. They have since come up 
all over the place in abundance, and we have eaten 
them, dried them, fed them to the children, and | 
presented baskets to friends. Everyone, so far 
as I know, continues well. 
MARGARET LANE 
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Lugar THE YEARS OF ADVENTURE 1858-1898 
by Margery Perham 


The first biography of Lord Lugard and a book of national importance, this remarkable 
volume brings Lugard’s life up to the end of the first phase in 1898, describing how he found 
himself in East Africa without friends, employment or funds. From that moment, Africa 
became his life. 
* A book of outstanding importance and we can await with lively expectation the next volume.’ 
FARL ATTLEE, SPECTATOR 
* It will interest and even enthral not only students of colonial history but the general reader.’ 
VISCOUNT CHANDOS, SUNDAY TIMES 

* The most important Tropical African biography yet published.’-ROLAND OLIVER, OBSERVER 
Illustrated. 42s, 


The Fortress 


THE SUPERB ACCOUNT 
BY A YOUNG SUBALTERN OF THE BATTLE OF ANZIO 


by Raleigh Trevelyan 


* It has a special quality. He has great descriptive ability and paints very vivid pictures. His 


| descriptions are excellent.’—VISCOUNT ALANBROOK! 


* A book which any of his generation would be proud to have written.’ 


MICHAEL HOWARD, NEW STATESMAN 
* At once candid and quickfire : it is one of the best books about being a soldier in World 
War II,’—JOHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS 


* It rings true in every sentence. It reproduces as clear as a die-stamp the mark made by the 
Anzio beach-head on a young subaltern.’—BERNARD FERGUSSON 12s. 6d. 


The Case of Cornelia Connelly 


by Juliana Wadham 


The penetrating story of a woman whose life was as strange and controversial as Florence 
Nightingale’s. A pioneer of revolutionary methods in education, this nun of the nineteenth 


| century is today a candidate for canonisation. 
| * It is a fascinating book which is bound to raise controversy on several levels.’—HUGH Ross 


WILLIAMSON lbs 





Rose Macaulay 
The Towers of Trebizond 


* Seldom in these thirty-six years has Miss Macaulay written a better book.’ 


SIR IFOR EVANS, TRUTH 
* The best book she has written.’—JOHN BETJEMAN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


* Glorious fun and high spirits.’- HOWARD SPRING, COUNTRY LIFE L3s. 6d. 


Camara Laye 
The Radiance of the King 


* A kind of African Pilgrim's Progress shot through with suggestions of the Alice books . . . 
the fascination the book exercises remains. There is an entrancing lack of self-consciousness 
about the writing.’—THE Times 


* It is full of life.’~—NeEws CHRONICLE 


COLLINS=S= 


13s. 6d. 
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Selected List of Autumn and Winter Books 


THE books listed below are a selection from 
those which have been announced for publica- 
tion between October 1956 and March 1957, 
excluding reprints and children’s books. For 
reasons of space, we have had to leave out some 
titles announced for this period, as they have 
already appeared in our selected list of last 
spring. Some prices are, of necessity, provisional, 


Art and Architecture 


Jan Bansjou: The Vermeer Forgeries. Bles. 15s. 
M., Baton (Intr.): The Bible in Art. Phaidon, 42s. 
KennetH Crark: The Nude. Murray. Ss, 


Warten Ersen: Marc Chagall. Thames & Hud- 
son, 42s, 
jJoun Gwioac: Georgian Grace, Black. 70s. 


Puitie Henpy: Italy: Paintings of Masaccio, 
Zwemmer, for Unesco. 110s. 

Hupert Horrman (Intr.): Modern German 
Architecture, Architectural Press. SOs. 

Hersert Kunn: The Rock Pictures of Europe, 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 35s. 

Herpert Reap: The Art of Sculpture. Faber. 635. 

Makrcaret Wuinney and Oviver MiLvar: English 
Art 1625-1714. Oxford. 42s. 


Autobiography, Letters, 


Memoirs 


Lorp BEAvERBROOK: Men and Power: 1917-1918. 
Hutchinson, 25s. 

WittiaM Becxrorp: Life at Fonthill: 1807-1822. 
Hart-Davis. Ws. 

Ciive Bevi: Old Friends. Chatto. 21s. 

Samus. Cuorzinorr: A Lost Paradise. Hamish 
Hamilton. 21s. 

A. E. Copparp: It’s Me, O Lord! Methuen. 
22s, 6d. 

HuGu Darton: The Fateful Years: 1931-1945, 
Muller, 25s. 

Curistian Dior: Dior. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
21s. 

GeraLp Durre cu: My Family and Other Animals, 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 

Epwarp Exvcar: Letters. Biles. 42s. 

Henry Gopparp: Memoirs of a Bow Street 
Runner, Musewn. 18s. 

Lord Gorett:; One Man, Many Parts. Odhkams. 
25s, 


GeraLp HaMiILton: Mr. Norris and I. Wingate. 
15s. 
G. M. Hopkins (Ed. C. C. Assor): Further 


Letters. Oxford, 50s. 

Guorrrey Keynes (Ed.); Letters of William Blake, 
Hart-Davis. ‘50s. 

H. M. Kiscnm (Ed. E. A. Watey Conen): A 
Young Victorian in India, Cape, 25s, 

Doris Lessinc: Going Home. Michael Joseph. 
15s. 

Davin Low: Autobiography. Michael Joseph. 
30s, 

ARNOLD Lunn: Memory to Memory. Hollis & 
Carter, 25s. 
Emiuty Lotrvens (Ed.): The Birth of Rowland: 
Robert Lytton Letters. Hart-Davis. 25s. 
VioLcer Marknam: Friendship’s Harvest. Rein- 
hardt, 25s. 

J. H. Newman (Ed. H. Tristram): Autobio- 
graphical Writings. Sheed & Ward. 18s, 

Ints Orico; The Merchant of Prato. Cape. 35s. 

Joun Puerry: Five Fags a Day. Secker & War- 
burg. 18s. 

H. Sr. Joun B. Puisy: Forty Years in the 
Wilderness. Hale. 25s. 

Marce. Proust (Tr. Gsorce D. Painter): 
Letters to his Mother, Rider, 21s. 

Sir Georce Renpev: The Sword and the Olive. 
Murray. 28s. 

General Water SCHELLENBERG: Memoirs. 
Deutsch. 25s. 

Leste Srepmen (Ed, S. O. A. ULLMANN): Men, 

Books and Mountains. Hogarth. 18s. 





Sir Cuartes Tennyson: Stars and Markets. 
Chatto. 2l\s. 

Vircinia Woorr and Lyrron Srracuey: Letters. 
Chatto. 18s. 

Nora Wypensruck: My Two Worlds. Long- 
mans, 2\s. 


Biography 

Georcina Batriscomps: Mrs. Gladstone. Con- 
stable. 21s. 

Mary C. Bromace: De Valera and the March of a 
Nation. Hutchinson. 25s. 

JOAN BuULMAN: Jenny Lind. Barrie. 25s. 

E. M. Burtver: Heinrich Heine. Hogarth. 21s. 

Micue Carrouces: Soldier of the Spirit (Charles 
de Foucauld): ag mw a 18s. 

Coitn Cooke: Sir Stafford Cripps. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Ws. 

ANTONY Date: James Wyatt. Blackwell. 30s. 

O. Dierricw: The Hitler I Knew. Methuen. 18s. 

ALEXANDER Dru: Péguy. Harvill. 15s. 

Davip Ewen: A Journey to Greatness: Gershwin. 
W. H. Allen. 18s. 

Francois Gauzt: My Friend Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Spearman. 16s. 

L, and E. Hanson: The Tragic Life of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, 1864-1901, Secker & Warburg. 25s. 

PxHitie Henperson: The Life of Laurence Oli- 
phant. Hale. 18s, 

Patricia Hutcuins: James Joyce’s World. 

. 6d. 


R. Bruce Locxnart: Jan Masaryk. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 

Moray McLaren: Lord Lovat of the ’45. 
Jarrolds. 21s. 

Mary Moorman: William Wordsworth: the Early 
Years. Oxford. 0s. 

S. E. Morison: Columbus, 
Mariner. Faber. 21s. 

LeonarD Mos ey: Castlerosse. Barker. 15s. 

C. M. Mount: J. S, Sargent. Cresset. 25s. 

JAMES ae Coventry Patmore. Sheed & Ward. 
12s. 6d. 

Hesketu PEARSON: Beerbohm Tree. Methuen. 21s. 

Marcaret R. B, Suaw: Laurence Sterne. 
Richards. 25s. 

Ropert Speaicut: Hilaire Belloc. Hollis & 
Carter. 30s. 

Exizapetn Spricce: Gertrude Stein. Hamish 
Hamilton. 21s. 

A. A. THomson: The Great Cricketer: W. G. 
Grace. Hale, 12s. 6d. 

Frep Urqunart: Sir Compton Mackenzie. Arco. 
18s. 

Artuur WaALry: Yuan Mei: 18th-Century Chinese 
Poet. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

Doucias Wooprurr: The Tichborne Claimant. 
Hollis & Carter. 42s. 


Criticism 

RicHarp ALDINGTON: Introduction to Mistral, 
Heinemann. 18s. 

Joun Bay.ey: The Romantic Survival. Constable, 
18s. 

R. P. BLackmur: The Lion and the Honeycomb. 
Methuen, 21s. 

Davin Darcues: Critical Approaches to Literature. 
Longmans. 27s. 6d. 

A. —— Faust: an Interpretation. Blackwell. 


RD. Gray: Kafka’s Castle. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Guitsert Hicuer: Poets in a Landscape. Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s. 

B. J. Kenwortrny: Georg Kaiser. Blackwell. 
25s. 

Davip MAGARSHACK: gel Faber. 36s. 

Patrick Moors: Science and Fiction. Harrap. 
10s, 6d. 


Sean O’FAOLAIN: The Vanishing Hero. Eyre & 
S ' 


periaceds.: 2ks. 
E, Perret: On the Poetry of Keats. Cam- 
bridge. 30s. 


Nevitte Rocers: Shelley at Work. Oxford. 
35s. 


A. S. C. Ross: Techniques of Etymology. 
Deutsch. 18s, 


can Poetry. Tavistock. 
E. M. W. Tutyvarp: The Metaphysicals and 
/ Milton. Chatto. 10s. 6d. 

Ian Watt: The Rise of the Novel. Chatto. 25s. 
Basiw Wriuwey: More Nineteenth Century 
Studies. Chatto. 21s. 


Drama, Films, Music 
Eric Bentiey: The Dramatic Event. Dobson. 


mann. 18s. 
Ivor Guest: F, Cerrito. Phoenix. 30s. 
ree nes The on the Rock. Methuen. 


Pe a, ee: Daventry. Richards. 


— HuGues: Famous Mozart Operas. Hale. 
T. E. Lawrenson: The French Stage in the 
XVIIth Century. Manchester U.P. 63s. 
NORMAN MARSHALL: The Producer and the Play. 

Macdonald. 30s. 

Peter Nosie: The Fabulous Orson Welles. 

Hutchinson. 25s. 

HuGues Panasstk and Mapeveme GavTrier: 
of Jazz. Cassell. 25s. 


— SAERCHINGER: Artur Schnabel. Cassell. 
S. 

J. C. Trewin: Paul Scofield. Rockliff. 15s. 
Percy Witson: The Gramophone Handbook. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Fiction 
ALEXANDER Baron: Queen of the East. Collins. 


15s. 
PauL_ Bow es: The Spider’s House. Macdonald. 


ALEJO CARPENTIER: The Lost Steps. Gollancz. 16s. 
Cuarques: The Dark Stranger. 
18s, 


H, De MONTHERLANT: Desert Love. Elek. 15s. 

GILLIAN FReEMAN: The Fall of Innocence. 
Longmans, 13s. 6d. 

Roy Futier: Image of a Society. Deutsch. 
12s. 6d. 

Wittiam Gowpinc: Pincher Martin. Faber. 
15s. 

Vien Caen, ee re 

Sometime, Never. Eyre & Spottis- 

a 12s. 6d. 

Pameta HANSFORD JoHNSON: The Last Resort. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

Rent — Bitter Victory. Hamish Hamilton, 
13s. 

STORM » cman The Intruder. Macmillan. 
13s. 6d 

Giyn Jonus: The Valley, the City, the Village. 
Dent. 15s. 
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A. F. YOUNG and E. T. ASHTON’ & 
International Library of Sociology. 25;. net ®& 


Mental Health x 
and Mental Disorder 


Edited by ARNOLD M. ROSE 


Readings in social psychiatry, social aspects 
of deviant behaviour, personal and social 
disorganization and mental health, written 
by many eminent specialists. 


HRSG HLL MEINE 


~ 


S. N. EISENSTADT ; 


Dr. Eisenstadt deals with the ways in which 
different societies assure their own con- 
tinuity from generation to generation. 

International Library of Sociology. 42s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


NEN 


~ 
., 


Sone 


~ 





t Recent hiiiinidasess : 
% Excavations in Britain x 
E ® 

% EditedbyR.L.S.BRUCE-MITFORD x 
“ A survey not only of our past but of the X 
historical outlook and the scientific method 

) in history.’ ’——ANGUS WILSON, in the 
% Observer. “ The account is of the greatest X 
interest.”—D, B. HARDEN, in the Daily & 

% Telegraph. Illustrated, 42s. net. & 
K 

% . ° ® 
% Pamir: A Voyage to Rio x 
% in a Four-masted Barque % 
% 

; HILARY TUNSTALL-BEHRENS 
“ The book is quite one of the most direct, pa! 

% vivid and immediate accounts I know ofa % 
% sailing ship voyage—that perennially fas- % 
% cinating theme.”—AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. % 
5 Illustrated, 21s. net. & 
% ES 
§ The English 5 
; EY 
% Master of Arms x 
5 J. D. AYLWARD x 
% A history from the 12th to the 20th century. % 
% The carriage and use of arms forms a & 
% fascinating chapter in social history fo! 
% Illustrated, 28s. net. &% 
, Ee 
* ¢ - . 4 | 
Musicians on Music Pal 

% Edited by F. BONAVIA x 
% “Bull of varied interest . . . amusing and % 
im  perverse.”’—Observer, 2ls. net. Pa 
, ® 
% The Growth of B 
% Responsible Government x 
% A. H. DODD Po 
% Professor Dodd’s book can be recommended Ps 
%& a8 a convenient summary of an important % 
branch of a large subject.”’—Listener. 

23s. net. bs 

% The Physical World x 
of the Greeks x 
% §. SAMBURSKY 
™% An illuminating reconstruction of the ideas %& 
% and beliefs of the Ancient Greeks, related to qe 
present-day scientific knowledge. 25s. net. % 

, x 
P, . . * x 
*% British Social Work x 
in the Nineteenth Century % 


International Library of Sociology. 40s. net. % 
% From Generation to ; 
% Generation | 
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Arthur Stanley 
Eddington 


by A. VIBERT DOUGLAS Eddington’s life 
as a thinker was filled with adventure, 
suspense and achievement; stellar move 

ments, radiation pressure, the physics of the 
stars, nebulae and galaxies, relativity, 
quantum theory, the significance of the 
constants in nafure—to harmonise all these 
was the vision towards which he pressed 
with supreme confidence, The author of this 
Necker a former pupil of Eddington’s, is 
now Professor of Astronomy at Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario, 

November 268 


Human Types 


by R. W. FIRTH This new and revised 
edition of Human Types presents the outline, 
main problems and conclusions of modern 
social anthropology, Much new material has 
been embodied and there are 17 half-tone 
illustrations. 

November 8s 6d 


British Railways 
in Action 


by oO. S. NOCK This book provide Ss an 
answer to the many complaints about British 
Railways; it will also provoke controversy 
It shows the varied problems faced—trafhx 
congestion, gradients and alignments, the 
sheer weight of business —by giving chosen 
examples, The 46 photographs were specially 
taken for the book. 245 


The Ben Line 


by GEORGE BLAKE This is the history of 
one of the oldest shipping companies to 
remain in continuous private ownership, 
from the story of its birth, growth and healthy 
survival from the 1820's onwards, With 
32 half-tone plates, 

October 25 125 6d 


Modern 
Rhododendrons 


. 

by E. H. M. COX and P. A, COX A useful 
work by two experts in which comprehensive 
advice is given on all aspects of cultivation 
and on the various methods of propagation, 
with information on the difficult task of 
selection, Four colour plates and 24 line 
drawings. 215 


Theatre in the East 


by FAUBION BOWERS A survey of Asian 
dance and drama—lively, entertaining, com 
prehensive and up-to-date. Traveller, linguist, 
scholar and professional musician and chores 
grapher, the author deals in great detail with 
his subject, covering fourteen regions: India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 1 aos 
Indonesia, the Philippines, China, Vietnam, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, Okinawa and Ja on 
With 73 half-tone plates. 42s 


36 PARK ST LONDON W: 























The 1956 Pulitzer Prize Novel 


ANDERSONVILLE 


Regarded in America as the greatest of thei 
Civil War novels, outstripping in popularity 
even Gone with the Wind, MacKinlay Kantor’s 
new novel is the story of a notorious Confed 
erate prisoner of war camp. This record of a 
most tragic episode in American history 
is the story of a cross-section of humanity 
facing up, or giving way, to appalling 
onditions such as no man should have to 
experience The result is that man is seen 
at his very best and at his very worst This 
monumental novel is probably as powertlul 
an indictment of war and of man’s inhu- 
manity to man as has appeared in print. 


Out Monday. 768 pag: 
OTHER FICTION 
The Hearth and 
the Strangeness 
MARTIN KRAMER 


\n impressive first novel, concerning the 
problems of the human heart in conflict 
vith itself, Just out 168 


Bedlam 
ANDRE SOUBIRAN 


The author of The Doctors now turns his 
attention to the sick in mind, The best novel 
on the subject since The Snake Pu. Nov, 158 


Mr. Arkadin 
ORSON WELLES 


Orson Welles’ first novel, set in the Harry 
Limeish atmosphere of post-war Furope, 
finds him in what may perhaps be called his 

Third Man’ mood, An extremely exciting 
book Dec 128 6d 


The Red Room 
FRANCOISE MALLET-JORIS 


The story of an unusual and remarkable 
love afiair, by the talented young author of 
The Illusionist, Dev 138 6d 


NON ek TION 
Journey to Greatness 
DAVID EWEN 


The life and music of George Gershwin are 
vet magnificently on record in this definitive 
biography. Nov, Illus, 18s 


No Name on the Door 
A. H. WILLIAMS, ov. 


The fabulous story of the rise and fall of 
Gordon Selfridge. Nov, Ilius, 18s 


Autobiography 
HENRY JAMES 


rhe first single-volume edition of his three 
autobiographical books: A Small Boy and 
Others, Notes of a Son and Brother, and The 
Middle Years. Dec. Illus 5058 


W. H. ALLEN 


Peemmee Publishers of good books since the 18th century pent 











4%4 
Jownw Masters: Far, Far the Mountain Peak, 


Michael Foseph. 15s. 

FRAn (Tr. Geracp Horxins): Lines 
of Life. kote os ttiswoode, 12s. 6d. 

Mary McCartuy Company She Keeps. 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 

Avuprary Menen: The Abode of Love. Chatto. 
13s. 6d, 

Merie Mivver: A Secret Understanding. Heine- 
mann, 15s. 

Apento Moravia (Tr. ANGus Davipson): Roman 
Tales. Secher & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Joun Cowrzre Powys: The Brazen Head, 
Macdonald, 18s, 

uLes Renarp: The Sponger. Longmans, 15s, 
age Sansom: The Loving Eye. Hogarth, 
13s. 6d, 

Srepuun Sprenper: The Fool and the Princess, 
Hamish Hamilton, 12s, 6d. 

Henry Treece: The Golden Strangers. Bodley 
Head. 135. 6d. 

Resucca West: The Fountain Overfiows, Mac- 
millan. 16s. 

T. H. Wurre: The Master. 


Cape. 15s. 


History and Archeology 


Kar_-Heinz Apsnacen: Canaris: The Head of the 
Abwher. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Haroip Acton: The Bourbons 
Methuen. Ws. 

Anpré Bonnarp: Greek Civilization. Allen & 
Unwin, Ws, 

Agtruur Bryant: The Turn of the Tide: War 
Diaries of Lord Alanbrooke. Collins. Ws. 
Winston S. Cuurcuit.: A History of the English- 
eee Peoples: The New World. Cassell. 


awe: DanteL-Rops: Cathedral and Crusade, 
Dent, 42s, 

K. G. Davies: The Royal African Company. 
Longmans, 423s, 

S1Greiep J, pet Lager: Archaeology and its Problems 
Phoenix, 21s. 

Jean Descoira: The Conquistadors. 
Unwin, 25s. 

Bernarp De Voro: The Year of Decision: 1846. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 42s. 

HE. M. Durant; Journey into Roman Britain, 
Bell, 18s. 6d. 

C, 8, Forester: The Naval War of 1812. Michael 
Joseph, 25s. 

BE, BE, Y. Haves: Mazzini and the Secret Societies. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s. 

Faepertck Hertz: The Development of the 
German Public Mind, Allen & Unwin. 35s. 

A. A. and Mary Hoen.ine; The Last Voyage of 
the Lusitania, Longmans. 21s. 

Brian Inowtis: The Story of Ireland, Faber. 16s. 

Ifupery Jepin: History of the Council of Trent, 
Nelson, 70s. 

Perer d’A Jones: Economic History of the United 
States since 1783. Routledge. 21s. 

Wireuk D. Jonss: Lord Derby and Victorian 
Conservatism, Blackwell. 37s. 6d. 

Stevan Korponskt: Fighting Warsaw, 1939-1945, 
Allen & Unwin 30s. 

Bryan Lirrie: The Monmouth Episode. 
Laurie, 25s. 

Jorn Martows: The Puritan Tradition in English 
Life. Cresset. 16s. 

J. BE. Nears: Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
1584-1601. Cape. Ws. 

War, 


Epear O’Battance: The Arab-lIsracli 
Suan O'CALLAGuan: The Easter Lily: Story of the 


of Naples, 


Allen & 


Werner 


1948. Faber, 25s. 


Irish iblican Army. Wingate. 15s. 
Maurice Pactotocue: Journal of the Dreyfus 
Affair. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 


Garatp Pawie: The Secret War, 1939-1945, 
Harrap. 21s. 





Miscellaneous 
on Cocxpurn: Nine Bald Men. Hart-Davis. 
cH. Grees-Smiru: Balloons, Ariel: Deutsch. 


Ian Gi_mMour AND Iain Hamicton (Ed.): Spec- 
Longmans. 18s. 


James Twurser: Further Fables for our Time. 
Hamish Hamilton. 16s. 

E. S. Turner: Gallant Gentlemen. Michael 
Joseph. 18s. 


Philosophy and Religion 


A. J. Aver: The Problem of Knowledge. Mac- 
millan, 18s. 


ee Christ and Adam. Oliver & Boyd. 
a ii Foundations of Inductive Logic. 


Macmillan. 18s, 

Raymonp Hostie: Religion and the Psychology of 
Jung. Sheed & Ward. 16s. 

Hew ett Jounson: Christians and Communism. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

W. Crawrorp Knox: The Idiom of Contemporary 


Thought. Ci & Hall. 18s, 


Allen & Unwin. 25s, 

HuGu J. Scuonrmip; Secrets of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Vallentine Mitchell. 21s. 

Lupwic WITTGENsTeIn: Remarks on the Founda- 
tions of Mathematics. Blackwell. 37s. 6d. 


Poetry 


Kinos_ey Amis: A Case of Samples. Gollancz. 
15s. 

ELIzaBeTH Bisnop: Poems, Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

ee CuurcH: The Inheritors. Heinemann. 
10s, 6d. 
Mrnou Drovet (Tr. Margaret Crosland): First 
Poems. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
LAWRENCE Durreci: Selected Poems. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

Davip Gascoyne: Night Thoughts. Deutsch. 
10s, 6d. 

Ropert Graves (Tr.): Lucan: Pharsalia. Penguin. 
2s. 6d. 


Horace Grecory (Tr.): The Poems of Catullus, 
Thames & Hudson, 12s. 6d. 

CuHartes Pkcuy (Tr. Pansy Lamb): The Holy 
Innocents, Harvill. 15s. 

Joun Press: Uncertainties. Oxford. 6d, 

Srecrriep Sassoon: Sequences. Faber. 6d. 


10s, 
10s. 


Politics, Economics, Current 
Affairs 


M. Barour and J, Mam: Four-Power Control in 
Germany and Austria. Oxford. 48s. 

P.M.S. BLacxetr: Atomic Mi ge and East- 
West Relations. Cambridge. 

Artuur H. Boorn: British ieotines 1924-1950, 
Muller. 22s. 6d. 

Cuester Bow es: The New Dimensions of Peace. 


H. Cons The Post-War Condition of 
Britain. Routledge. 40s. 

. Giono: The Dominici Affair. Musewm. 10s. 6d. 
VOR JENNINGS: ua gaara tert guest 
ment. 

PuHiip Jousert: Hutchinson. 18s. 

GeorGce KENNAN: Russia Leaves the War. Faber. 
50s. 

Leo Kuper: Passive Resistance in South Africa. 


Matcotm J, Provuproor: European Refugees, Cape. 2\s 
1939-1952, Faber. 52s. 6d. GopFrREY : Glubb’s Evans, 18s. 
A. L. Rowse: The Early Churchills. Macmillan, B. H. Haart (Ed.): The Soviet Army. 
30s. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 35s. 
A. R. Scuoven: The Chartist Challenge. Heine- T. & KennerH YOUNGER y: 
mann. 215. Fabian International Essays. Hi 18s, 
A. J. P. Tavior: Englishmen and Others. Hamish h . Nehru, 


‘amilton. 18s. 
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Oxford. 
— REDMAYNE: Gold Coast Book. Murray. 


2s. 6d. 
R. ‘s SAVERS: Financial Policy, 1939-1945 (Official 
War History). H.M.S.O. 37s.6d. 


Science 
R. G. D. ALten: Mathematical Economics. 
Macmillan. 50s. 
D. L. Carpwett. The Organisation of Science 
in England. Heinemann. 15s. 
L. J. Carrer (Ed.): Realities of Space Travel. 
Putnam, 35s. 
STEVAN CELEBONOVIC and GesoOFFREY GRIGSON: 
The Living Rocks. Phoenix. 25s. 
Pierre pe Latm: Thinking by Machine: 
Cybernetics. Sidgwick G Jackson. 45s. 
Eddington. Nelson. 


— Dovatas: A. S. 

Ss 

ALister Harpy: The Open Sea. Collins. 30s. 

ROGER PETERSON and James FisHer: Wild America. 
Collins. 30s. 

a Rostanp: A Biologist’s View. Heinemann. 


x. SANDERSON: The Monkey Kingdom. Hamish 


Hamilton. 35s. 
Unesco: The Race Question in Modern Science. 
lackson. 17s, 6d. 


Sidgwick & 
J. Z. Youna: Life of Mammals and Man. 


Oxford. 50s. 


Sociology and Education 


ey Aron: German Sociology. Heinemann. 

Os. 6d. 

NorRMAN BENTWICH (Ed.): They Found Refuge. 
Cresset. 18s. 

Eric EAGLESHAM: From School Board to Local 
Authority. Routledge. 24s. 

E. N. Giappen: Civil Service or Bureaucracy? 
Staples, 21s. 

J. WALTER Jones: The Law and Legal Theory of 
the Greeks, Oxford. 42s. 

Lorp PAKENHAM: The Roots of Crime. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 21s. 

F, E. ScHONELL: Educating Spastic Children, 
Oliver & Boyd. 21s. 

Peter WiLpEBLoop: A Way of Life. Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 18s. 


Travel and Topography 


Lr. Cot. F. M. Bartey: No Passport to Tibet. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 
Nina Epton: The Palace and the Jungle: Java. 


Oldbourne, 16s 
Hodder & 


CHARLES EVANS: " Kanchenjunga. 
Stoughton. 25s. 

Rosin Feppen: Alpine Ski Tour. Putnam. 30s, 

H. W. FREEMAN: Round the Island: Sardinia Re- 
explored. Chapman & Hall. 21s. 

Francis Huxiey: Affable Savages. Hart-Davis. 
25s. 

A. F. Kerstinc and Marcus Dicx: Portrait of 


PETER MAYNE: Saints of Sind. — 

Ivor Montacu: Land of Blue Sky: Outer 

J. M. Rew: Glasgow. Batsford. 25s. 

Ton ScHiLLinc: Tigermen of Anai. Allen & 
Unwin. 18s. 


2l1s. 
Mon- 


me Nes aparece Hodder & Stoughton. 
4. . 
Haroun Tazierr: South from the Red Sea. 


Lutterworth. 18s. 

Hersert Tichy: Cho Oyu. Methuen. 25s. 
"<x UNpERHILL; Give me the Hills. Methuen. 
_ 21s. 

Bernarp Wat: Italian Art, Life and Landscape. 
Heinemann. 21s. 
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| AUTUMN 
Sq BOOK Pi i MAN 
JERRARD TICKELL S 

At last released by R.A.F. Security, the 
} heroic record of the secret squadron which 
, maintained contact with Occupied Europe, 
\ by the author of ‘ Odette "" and “ Appoint- iT e 0 an 
\ ment with Venus.” 13s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE MORG 
, ORGAN BACH’S FUGAL WORKS 
i Author of “A Plough on the Mountain By A. E. F. Dickinson, M.A., B.Mus. (Oxon), 
T ‘ Hon. A.R.C.M., Leeturer in Music, Durham 
he result of twelve months’ on-the-spot University, This is the first single book to 
research, this book provides the mostcom- | “«*! with ALL by Rew ny oe pee 
HENRY TURNER lete and detailed account of the lives and | Suvject, ‘Here forthe first time is revealed 

The —— yer gate — oo British loves of the fabulous Arab dancing girls of the steady evolution of Bach’s fugal art in 

tag Bian 6 ap ing DS pre the Ouled Nail ever published. 16 pages of | Ssscmiai work for all intelligent performers 

figure in an Iron Curtain spy trial, told by photographs. oe or a i which concerns 

oF ~ 2 “ 2 , : them as much as the development of th 
: himself. 13s. 6d. +++ @ fascinating glimpse of a world of | sonata by Beethoven. 0. eS 
mystery” -EXPRESS & STAR (WOLVERHAMPTON ) These pages will bring an added joy 
‘ 12s. 6d. net to all musicians . . . should in the library 
; ot every sincere musician..." 
Musical Opinion, 
| The Marvellous | 
A GEN 
GERALD HAMILTON ERAL HISTORY OF 

4 The exuberantly bizarre confessions, of the ARCHITECTURE 


alleged “ Mr. Norris "’ (who Changed Trains), 
with asides by Christopher Isherwood, Maurice 
Richardson and others. Illus. 146s. 


we 
ing om From the Earliest Civilizations to the Present 
Day 


By Bruce Allsopp, B. Arch. (Liverpool), 
A 






















| F.R.1.B.A. New concepts of architectural 
PIERRE LABAT design have made a new approach to the 
a subject necessary, This new interpretation 
The exciting true story of the underwater _ 0 the subject is an invaluable book for 
. i. anyone wishing to keep up to date wit 
P adventures of the first troop of French Boy modern trends and y= Bs Aadinren 
L. Scout frogmen told by their founder and Illustrated, 40/~ net 
trainer. /7 pages of photographs. ts successful achievement leaves the 
a . * reader in a flattered state of omniscience . . . 
, SEAN O’CALLAGHAN “This story is remarkable” —rVENING NEWS 1 put down the beok thrilled and . 
For the first time, the whole unexpurgated 15s. Od. net stimulated,”"—~John Betjeman, in the 
history of the Irish Republican Army, with Daily Telegraph. 
$ ¥] its thrills, brutalities, treacheries and reckless 
4 loyalties, told from the inside by one of its . 
N former officers. Iilus. 15s. or in 7 DYNAMIC CHESS 
f By R. N. Coles, This book explains and 
Ti t F. e Rk illustrates one eae idea of chess. In the 
first part of the book, the author reviews the 
24 QUEEN ALEXANDRA Hyper-modern Revolution as a reaction 
OF YUGOSLAVIA against the sterility of the Old Classiciam and 


as a step on the road to the New Dynamism 


BGs , His judgements upon the leading personalities 
Queen Alexandra’s intimate memoirs of that revolution, seen in the light of 


command interest both as a revealing and =| "sto" al peecgaeaien, ane, both original and 
authentic picture of Royalty in exile and | fontains a a oo oe 


WinG-Cpr. “SANDY” POWELL 
“Describes in great detail the processes 
involved in all aspects of test piloting. He 
has also a great deal to say about many well- 


he ne 














é 0 ' contains a wide selection of the most modern 
known pilots, alive and dead. a as a frank and moving true love story. ramos play, and forces set in motion by the 
' . lbs : yper-moderns are seen in full flower, An 
t 33 pages of photographs. a . essentia] book for all chess enthusiasts. 
off .. + @ remarkable book which is certain of | °°" 
. an mous circulation.” —LADY the novelty of his arguments and the 
enor good selection of iustrative'games will . 
21s. Od. net make this book interesting reading fc 
tournament and match players... "’— 
Manchester Guardian, 


WARD TAYLOR 
A novel of the U.S. Air Force at War 
“ Has a — all its own which gives it 
depth and stature. . . . Sheer realism this, 
with no holds barred.” Virginia Kirkus. 


One Man sss DANCING IM ACTION Through 
M 3-D Glasses 
any Parts By Soma Stiller. Here is a book that sets 
out in pictures and diagrams and in a 


compact py nay nt form all the basic 
positions and steps of classical ballet, 
LORD GORELL followed by numerous exercises and three 
: ’ : complete dances with their own musical 
An autobiography of exceptional interest accompaniment. A novel feature of the 


and variety by a remarkable man who has te fee a which, when 
Lendenes been, in his time, author, publisher, educa- show the figures souatlly ta sxovonsent. 
tionalist, Minister of the Crown, cricketer 10,6 net 
SAMUEL SELVON and artist. 9 pages of photographs. (Ready 
The gifted Trinidadian author of “A October 10th.) 25s. Od. net 


Brighter Sun ” and “ An Island is a World ” 
here lays bare, with inside knowledge and 
sympathy, and in their own idiom, the lives 
and thoughts of the coloured West Indian 
immigrants to London. 12s. 6d. 


From All Booksellers | 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 


ODHAMS PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, 


, W.C2 
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HEINEMANN 


AN AUTUMN BOOK SELECTION 
* 


THE S.S.: ALIBI OF A NATION 
1922—-1945 


GERALD REITLINGER. A fully illustrated study of the greatest instru- 
ment of tyranny ever known. A very important book—definitive and 
unique. November, 35s. 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Ambassador Extraordinary 
ALDEN HATCH. A_ biography of a remarkable woman—U.S. 
Ambassador in Rome, playwright, author, editor, congress-woman, 
society leader and wit. October 15, illustrated, 35s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF BROOKLANDS 
A complete account of the most famous racing track and aerodrome in 
the world, edited by CHARLES GARDNER, a distinguished racing 
motorist. Fully illustrated, November. 25s. 


FREDDY LONSDALE 
FRANCES DONALDSON. A fully illustrated biography by his daughter 
of the great wit and playwright, and author of The Maid of the 
Mountains, Aren’t we All? etc. November. 21s. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE: ACTOR 
RICHARD FINDLATER. ‘“‘ This capital, well-documented, and excep- 
tionally illustrated biography.” ALAN DENT, News Chronicle. 

Just out. 15s. 


* 
MADAME SOLARIO 


AN ANONYMOUS novel of great distinction and subtlety, whose 

locale is Lake Como at the turn of the century, and whose action 

concerns the passionate bond between a brother and sister. 
October 22, 21s. 


* 
INTRODUCTION TO MISTRAL 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. “A masterly piece of work .. . a great 
achievement.” PROFESSOR GUSTAVE COHEN. A study of the Provengal 
poet and Nobel prize-winner. November 5. 25s. 


THE MASK OF KEATS 


ROBERT GITTINGS. A study of some outstanding problems in Keats’s 
life and poetry. ‘ Freshness of handling and discovery of ore in the 
old workings make Mr. Gittings’s critical approaches an adventure.” 
The Times Illustrated. Just out, 16s. 


MORRIS GINSBERG 


COLLECTED PAPERS. In two volumes: 1. On the Diversity of Morals 
(25s.). 2. Reason and Unreason in Society (21s.). November, 


NONE CAN BE CALLED DEFORM 


VERNON MALLINSON. An important study of crippled adolescents 
which treats the problems involved realistically, unemotionally, and 
from the child’s point of view. October 15, 12s. 6d. 


> VAD The Gift Book of the Year! 


“ A CENTURY OF PUNCH 


The 1,000 Best Humorous Drawings 


EDITED BY R. E. WILLIAMS 30s. 
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Modern English 


Painters 


by Sir Fohn Rothenstein 


Volume Il—Wyndham Lewis to Henry Moore 
(32 photogravure plates, 35/- net) 


“ Invaluable : . . the most heroic figure 
is Wyndham Lewis, to whom he pays 
homage in the best of his studies.” 

T. W. Earp 


“A valuabie contribution to the history 
of contemporary English painting.” 
Tue Times Literary SUPPLEMENT 


Ready next Thursday 


Mazzini and the 


Secret Societies 
by E. E. Y. Hales 


The first full account in English of 
Mazzini’s early life, up to 1837, based 
upon his collected writings, edited and 
published by the Italian National 
Commission. By the author of Pio 
Nono. (Ithustrated, 30/- net) 


_ The 
Agincourt War 


by Lieut.-Col. A. H. Burne 


A Military History of the Hundred 
Years War from 1369 to 1453. Sequel 
to The Crecy War. 


(Iustrated, 35/- net) 


* 


Restrictive Practices 


The law of restrictive trade 
practices and monopolies by H. 
Heathcote-Williams, Q.C., with Emrys 
Roberts and Ronald Bernstein. 

The effects of the new law clearly ex- 
plained “ in language that an attentive 
layman may follow.” (36/- net) 


* 


Seth Makepeace 
by Frank and Vincent Tilsley 


“* An exciting historical novel” (PETER 
QUENNELL) set in the early years of 


the Industrial Revolution. (15/- net) 


Also ready next Thursday 


Geoffrey Cotterell 


His eagerly awaited new novel The 
Strange Enchantment is recommended 
by the Book Society. (18/- net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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favourite word, they have been “ atomised” 
out of politics. We can still work up some 
interest for what is happening in Japan or Tibet 
or Bulgaria. We follow enthralled the details 
of every school dispute in the United States and 
of every literary wrangle in the Soviet Union. 
Nor do we weary at the endlessly subtle 
manceuvres between Nenni and Saragat. But 
Germany . . .? Heaven preserve us from such 
dead stuff. We have had too big a dose of 
German affairs, and we cannot swallow any 
more. We have been reading books about 
Germany for the last forty years: the Kaiser’s 
Germany, Weimar Germany, Hitler’s Germany, 
bad Germany, good Germany, revolutionary 
Germany, Fascist Germany; how to save her, 
how to ruin her. Now it is all over. We do 
not need to open any more books about Ger- 
many, at any rate not until some new shift in 
the world-constellation. 

It is unfashionable, but also rather fun, to 
have a look at “the German problem” when 
there is nothing to be gained by it. What did 
we miss in those detestable, exciting years when 
the books came tumbling out too fast? What 
can we see now in the perspective of compara- 
tive indifference? German historians are not 
much use to us. Instead of studying the past, 
they have merely retreated into it as historians 
often do; and they seem anxious to show that 
nothing has happened so far as they are con- 
cerned in techniques, in understanding, or even 
in literary style, since the fall of Bismarck. 
They are intellectual teddy-boys, conscien- 
tiously reviving the outlook of 1900. English 
writers are not much better. We are all rather 
ashamed of having told the truth about German 
behaviour. We like to pretend now that it did 
not happen; and we try to treat the German 
past as much like the past of any other country. 
We agree with the Germans that Hitler was a 
bit of bad luck that might have happened to 
anyone; and we have almost got to the point 
of admitting that it was all our fault for not 
standing up to him in March 1936. At least 
that seems to be the view of those two assiduous 
students of history, Sir Anthony Eden and Sir 
Robert Boothby. 

Perhaps a Frenchman can give us more help. 
Professor Vermeil has been an outstanding 
authority on Germany for the last thirty years. 
An earlier book of his on Germany's Three 
Reichs brought a flood of enlightenment to 
English readers. His new book* is also 
enlightening, though very tough going. He has 
. The German Scene. By EDMOND VERMEIL. Harrap. 

S. 
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not been well served by his English publisher 
and translator. The French original on Con- 
temporary Germany had two volumes: the first 
from the fall of Germany to the establishment 
of the Republic; the second from 1918 to the 
present day. In English the first volume has 
been squeezed into an introduction of just over 
twenty pages. Sense and pattern have been 
destroyed; we are launched in mid-stream with- 
out knowing how we got there. As a minor, but 
substantial, criticism the dates are persistently 
misprinted; a reader who took them seriously 
would end in the madhouse. A return to sanity 
is not helped by Professor Vermeil’s style and 
method of presentation. He has studied the 
Germans so long that he writes like one. The 
‘sentences are long and involved; the thought 
obscure. And when one sees a sentence in 
italics shining like a beacon-light ahead, it turns 
out on arrival to be either irrelevant or a 
commonplace. The Germans have imposed 
many sufferings on us; among them, having to 
read Professor Vermeil’s books. 

Yet read them we must, if we are to get any 
nearer to understanding the German past. What 
distinguishes Professor Vermeil is the attempt, 
not always successful, to treat German problems 
as a unity—not economic or social or political 
or literary, but the single “crisis” of a civilisa- 
tion. The trouble with the Germans is that 
they are always being pulled together and always 
being torn apart. Set up any proposition about 
them, and it is at once knocked down by its 
opposite. For instance, Germany is an un- 
mistakably Protestant country and yet pro- 
foundly Catholic. The two creeds do not 
compromise, do not modify each other, do not 
even cancel out; they remain in permanent 
antagonism. Again, Germany has been the most 
avowedly national community in Europe; yet 
local loyalties are stronger than anywhere else. 
It is of no great importance in France to be a 
Norman or in England to be a Yorkshireman 
(I have been mistaken for one); but every Ger- 
man is as much a Bavarian or a Rhinelander as 
he is a German. In fact there are no Germans 
pure and simple, not even the refugees. It is 
just the same in politics. You think you have 
got something straight, and then it turns upside 
down. Marx thought that the German working- 
class would be the most independent in Europe 
and that German Social Democracy would lead 
the International. So it did, but only to no- 
where. The Social Democratic party grew to 
such a size that its leaders, and perhaps its 
followers, became terrified of doing anything. 
The only thing they ever did was to stop the 
revolution. of 1918. If the party had been 
smaller, poorer, worse organised, the revolution 
might well have succeeded. The contradiction 
worked for Hitler also. Hitlerism did not suc- 
ceed because the Germans were uneducated or 
uncivilised. It succeeded because they were 
highly educated, literate, politically conscious. 

In fact the trouble with the Germans is that 
they can all read and that they take their read- 
ing seriously. They are for ever acting a 
part that they have read somewhere in print. 
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Look, for instance, at Heinrich Mann's novel, 
Der Untertan, which describes a German 
businessman trailing around Europe simply in 
order to strengthen his Imperial devotion by 
staring at William II. It was impossible to talk 
to a German after 1919 without discovering an 
aggricved man. He might be prosperous, 
healthy, happy in his private life; but he could 
not sleep at nights for thinking of the Polish 
Corridor. Professor Vermeil emphasises again 
and again the ruin which the Romantic move- 
ment caused to the Germans. They have never 
recovered from it. What is Romanticism in art, 
literature or politics? Simply a form of dress- 
ing-up. The wonderful photographs which 
Julia Cameron took of Victorian writers brings 
this out very well. Each one of them—Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, Sir Henry Taylor—was a charac- 
ter-actor, imprisoned in his role. The Germans 
have prolonged this Romanticism into the 
twenueth century. People talk nonsense in 
every country, but only the Germans take it 
seriously, Anti-Semitism, for example, was not 
a German invention, The French started it as 
a modern political device; Chesterton and 
Belloc carried it on here, It needed the Ger- 
mans to send five million Jews to the gas- 
chambers. Hitler, of course, was the supreme 
example. His so-called ideas are merely the 
disjointed ramblings of talk in a public-house; 
but Hitler put them in print, took them 
seriously, and counted on the Germans doing 
the same. 

The Germans have had a rough time of it in 
the past—hence their escape to the world of 
literary fantasy. There are no settled periods in 
their history except those of exhaustion after 
defeat in war. Is there any time which one 
could look yack to, if a German, and say: “It 
would have been nice to live then”? Perhaps 
the twenty years when Bismarck was Chan- 
cellor; and these were only a pause between 
two crises. Hence Hitler’s “Thousand-year 
Reich”-—an absurd longing for an endless, 
imaginary stability. Now the Germans have 
attained this stability in an unexpected way. 
They have got Nothing; and this is a form of 
contenunent, There are no interesting books, 
no exciting ideas, They have the best-equipped 
theatres in Europe, and no plays to put on, 
except the Expressionist works of Brecht which 
are a generation out of date. They have no 
capital city; me statesmen but an old gentleman 
in his eighties; no army; nothing to boast of 
and, therefore, nothing to be sorry for. It 
often seemed during the war that the only solu- 
tion for “the German problem” was that the 
Germans should cease to exist. And so they 
have. They are still there as “atomised” pri- 
vate persons, leading a quiet life, well-fed, pros- 
perous, hard-working. But they are no worry 
to themselves or to anyone else. The best 
advice for everybody, including the Germans, 
is simply: don’t give the Germans a thought, 
pretend that they don’t exist. Maybe one day 
they will astonish us all. They may shake off 
the terrible legacy of Romantic ideas and come 
to their senses. We have failed to re-educatc 
the Germans; but Time may do it for us. Then 

“the German century” will appear as a bad 
dream, which, indeed, it always was. 

A. J. P. Tayvtor 
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THE EMPIRE OF OIL 


HARVEY O'CONNOR 
An important up-to-date analysis of the 
world’s oil indastries and the best possible 
background-book to Suez. 
* Mr. O'Connor has put an immense amount 
of research into his book.” ¥INANCIAL 
TIMES, 


“ Immensely readable.” #10CK UXCHANGCE 
GCALETTE, 25s, 
THE TRIAL OF JULIUS 


AND ETHEL ROSENBERG 
JOUN WEXLEY 

A monumental study of the trial and a 

deep-probing exposé of the methods by 

which conviction was obtained, 30s. 


VIOLA TRICOLOR AND 
CURATOR CARSTEN 


THEODOR STORM 
Two romantic short novels by the great 
German poet, 108, 6d. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
OPERA 


DAVID EWEN 
The most complete one-volume 
reference book ever published, 
* This extraordinarily comprehensive volume 
. contains in a nutshell almost everything 
the opera-goer could possibly wish to know.” 
LONDON MUSICAL EVENTS, 50s, 


October Books 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


JOUN ATKING 
This first book on Huxley and his work 
since 1935 traces his development from 
the early poems and stories to his latest 
writings, and analyses in detail the many 
facets of his character, 18s. 


GOD IN SEARCH OF MAN 
ABRAHAM J, HESCHEL 

A modern philosophy of Judaism by a well- 

known American thinker. 25s. 


opera 


Initernational 
THEATRE ANNUAL 


EDITED BY HAROLD HOBSON 


In this large handsome volume, Sam Wana- 
maker analyses the theatre of Brecht, 
Arthur Miller writes on the American 


theatre and Harold Hobson on Samuel 
Beckett and Sybil Thorndike, J. W. Lambert, 
John Whiting, Charles Landstone, Cecil 
Wilson and other well-known personalities 
contribute articles and reviews of inter- 
national theatre seasons, Forty-nine pages 
of magnificent photographs 2Is. 


OPERA ANNUAL 
Third Year of Publication 


EDITED BY HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
Ginther Rennert, Dennis Arundell, Charles 
Reid, Guido Gatti, Herbert Graf, and 
Edward Downes are among the distinguished 
contributors to this important book which 
contains reviews of international opera 
seasons, many articles on the operatic art, 
40 pages of exciting action photographs on 
art paper and 9 lavish colour pages, The 
appendices include the repertories, artists 
and staffs of every known opera house and 
a list of operatic premiéres, 21s. 


JOHN CALDER 
Queen’s House, 
Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2 
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A Country Tale 


She had endured so long a grief 

That from her breast we saw it grow, 
Branch, leaf and flower with such a grace 
We marvelled at the summer place 
Which set that autumn there. But oh 
The softly, softly yellowing leaf. 


She was enclosed in quietness. 

There for lost love her tears were shed. 
They stopped, and she was quite alone. 
And so she made herself our own, 

Her lack of all our precious bread. 

She had no skill to offer less. 


She grew into an island song 

And died; they sing her ballad yet. 

But all the simple verses tell 

Is, love and grief became her well. 

Too well. For how can we forget 

Her radiant look when she was young? 
Epwin Muir 


A Transvaal Morning 


A sudden waking when a saffron glare 
Suffused the room, and sharper than a quince 
Two bird-notes penetrated there 

Piercing the cloistral deep verandah twice. 





The stranger started up to face 

The sulphur sky of Africa, an infinite 

False peace, the trees in that dry place 

Like painted bones, their stillness like a threat. 


Shoulders of quartz protruded from the hill 
Like sculpture half unearthed; red dust, 
Impalpable as cinnamon softly sifted, filled 
With heaped-up silence rift and rut. 


Again those two keen bird-notes! And the pert 
Utterer, a moss-green thrush, was there 

In the verandah-caye, alert, 

About to flit into the breathless air. 





The strangeness plucked the stranger like a 
string. 

“They say this constant sun outstares the 
mind, 

Here in this region of the fang, the sting, 

And dulls the eye to what is most defined: 


A wild bird’s eye on the qui vive 
Perhaps makes vagueness clear and staleness 
new; 
If undeceived one might not then deceive; 
Let me,” he thought, “attain the bird’s eye 
view.” 
WILLIAM PLOMER 





An Impressionist Portrait 


G.M. : Memories of George Moore. By NANcy 
CunarD, Hart-Davis. 25s. 


Whatever the merits of his writing, George 
Moore has seldom been seen as an endearing man. 
The persona that emerges from his autobio- 
graphies often seems silly, that of the all-too- 
unconsciously comic figure. But Miss Cunard 
met him when she was a very small girl, at an 
age when his public fame and his achievement 
could have meant nothing to her; when he had, 
as it were, to succeed or fail with her simply as 
a human being. He was a constant visitor at her 
mother’s country house at Nevill Holt, in 
Leicestershire: her mother, Lady Cunard, he 
adored. Men, one gathers, rarely liked him, and, 
indeed, one feels he would have been an odd fish 
in any purely masculine society; but he had a 
quite un-English appreciation of women and, it 
is plain, a wonderful way with children, with one 
child at any rate. This story of his friendship 
with Miss Cunard as a small girl is touching and 
| delightful. 
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Friendship: clearly Miss Cunard as a child had 
no doubt that the relation between her and the 
middle-aged veteran of so many battles of art was 
just that. Perhaps, with a courtesy one must find 
moving if it was simply that, Moore played up to 
the child’s notion of the relation between them. 
The remarkable thing is that the friendship sur- 
vived. Grown up, Miss Cunard became the 
sharer of his confidences and memories, the 
recipient of his advice on art.and poetry, and his 
tutor in the new and perplexing zsthetic theories 
and practice of the Twenties. Free Verse, Dada, 
abstractionism—he would, one guesses, have been 
as much outraged by them as any old buffer who 
knows what he likes, had not Miss Cunard been 
there at his elbow as their shining advocate. She 
made the difference; he was willing to be in- 
structed by her, or at least to listen; and there is 
an admirable account of a meeting she arranged 
in Paris between him and the young Louis 
Aragon. “That young man looked like someone 
to be counted with and would probably go 
far.... To be articulate, said he, is not given 
to every young man; moreover, he was very good- 
looking.” Aragon’s reaction to Moore was, 
*there was no other word for him but ‘ unique’”. 

Moore appears as a singularly disarming and 
most attractive figure. Miss Cunard renders him 
impressionistically, putting him at the centre of 
her picture, and deliberately blurring the back- 
ground of the great house and the great Edwardian 
hostess. She has been so successful that one 
hopes now she will go on to evoke the total scene. 
A whole dead world is waiting to be brought 
to life again, and Miss Cunard is uniquely placed 
to perform the miracle. 

As for her account of Moore, she surely falls 
into error once, in her story of the genesis of A 
Mummer’s Wife. “Some town in the Potteries 
would make a good setting for the start. So he 
went there, to Hanley, and took Arnold Bennett 
with him.” When A Mummer’s Wife appeared 
in 1885, Bennett was a youth of eighteen, un- 
known to London, a clerk in his father’s law office. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Our Sole Amphibian 


Adonis and the Alphabet. By ALDous Hux.Ley. 
Chatto & Windus. 18s. 

The distinction of Mr. Huxley is that he knows 
everything and that he is awake to the state of 
knowledge. He is a living encyclopedia, unique 
among our teachers in that he does not crush us 
with new facts, but leads us on to think of their 
relatedness. Have we considered how recently 
our knowledge of the past has been acquired? 
“ Almost everything we know about paleolithic 
and neolithic man, about the Sumerian and Minoan 
civilisations, about pre-Buddhist India and pre- 
Columbian America, about the origins of such 
fundamental human arts as agriculture, metal- 
lurgy and writing, was discovered in the last 
sixty or seventy years.” Have we thought about 
the state of musical knowledge? We speak of 
consciousness—but do we mean purely verbal 
consciousness? Have we noted its sluggish and 
somnambulistic character? Have we heard of the 
extraordinary extension of instant awareness 
which has been made possible by the tachyto- 
scope? Have we understood why solitude is re- 
ceding at the rate of 44 kilometres a year, or what 
this may mean to the state of peace, charity and 
tolerance? Have we considered the changing 
human attitudes to filth and their reflection in 
politics and the arts? Or the possibility of an 
oral literature of long-playing records that will 
break the growing possibility of an economic cen- 
sorship of the printed word? Mr. Huxley startles 
us by dropping new facts into our minds and 
engages us by counting the ripples. There is no 
more restless, unorthodox and precise inquirer. 
And if one objects to the novelty of some of his 
inquiries and to the occasional journalistic skid 
in the thought and prose, one finds a serious and 
unifying preoccupation in all collections of his 
essays. If he Carries inquiry forward like a 
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Autumn Books 





Marcel Proust: 


Letters to his Mother 


Translated and edited by 
GEORGE D. PAINTER 


Gandhi to Vinoba: 
The New Pilgrimage 
LANZA DEL VASTO 


Translated from the French by 
PHILIP LEON 
A first-hand account of the life, 
work and thought of Vinoba 
Bhave, Gandhi's recognised 
i heir, by one of his chief 
iples. IMlustrated. November. 
21s. 


Phantoms of the Night 
ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


His latest collection—guaranteed 
to horripilate ! November. 
16s. 


RIDER 
173-202 Great Portland St., London, W.1 
catalogue on request. 








“She was the bravest of us all” — 
Odette 





CARVE HER NA | 


HE heroic exploits of Violette Szabo, the British | 
Secret agent who was shot by the Nazis at 


Ravensbruck in the very closing phases of the war, | — 


ia 


ave brilliantly told in this war book that is different. 
This beautiful so was only twenty-three 
when she was Kied = ook a main and daring part in 
the plan to stop crack German reinforcements being 
put into operation after the D-Day landings. She was 
posthumously awarded the George Cross for her bravery. 


Illustrated by frontispiece and 24 pages of photographs 
selected from personal and ‘and fami ‘amily records. 


From all booksellers 
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Forthcoming 29 October 


REASON IN ACTION 
Edited by 
Hector Hawton 
In this symposium, five contributors pro- 
minently associated with the humanist 
approach attempt to provide a reasonable 
alternative to a religious view of the world. 
They are concerned not merely with 
questions of belief but with practical 
morality and with problems specific to our 
age. This timely restatement of humanist 
philosophy in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge will meet a widespread need. 
116 pp. 8s. 6d. net 


REFLECTIONS 
ON WOMAN 
Richard Curle 


Woman will always remain an enigma, both 
to herself and to man, so this urbane, 
perceptive, yet tolerant, book is certain to 
stimulate lively disagreement as well as 
delighted amusement; its interest lies both 
in this and in its presentation of one man’s 
contemplation—though not solution—of the 
“ abiding riddle.” viii4-152 pp. 15s. net 
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LITERARY ESSAYS 
David Daiches 


‘The range, intelligence and humanity 
of this book prove once and for all that its 
author is among our major uncxpended 
reserves as a critic and scholar.” 

The Spectator. 
‘As the balanced judgements of a man of 
profound learning . . . they could hardly 
be bettered.” Listener. 16s 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 
Norman Hyde 
An informal history of music in Britain in 
which the emphasis is laid as much upon 
ballad singers, street musicians and the 
more humble contributors to our musical 
heritage as upon the famous composers. 
Unusual features include sections on 
campanology and hanging songs. 12s. 6d. 


GENETICS IN 
THE ATOMIC AGE 

Charlotte Auerbach 
‘Dr. Auerbach’s book is not only—as 
would be expected—scientifically sound 
and accurate; it is also exceptionally 
concise and lucid, an outstanding example 
of popular writing on a subject on which 
we all ought to be informed.” New 
Statesman, Bs. 6d, 


OLIVER & BOYD 


For Early October Publication 


Dance of the Trees 
RICHARD St. BARBE BAKER 


The author's life has been a ceaseless 
struggle to defend nature from the encroa 
ching desert, If forests are not conserved, 
he declares, the world will become arid, 
Already he is preparing the Sahara Re 
clamation Scheme, a plan to make fertile 
a desert greater in area than Australia. 

This is the story of a great forester ; his 
life and adventures in many lands, It is 
the odyssey of a humanitarian. 


Illustrated 165 


The Palace and the Jungle 
NINA EPTON 


Behind the modern facade of republican 
Java, Nina Epton found the Badui Tribe, 
the “Invisible People’. The inner circle of 
forty families of this elusive sect led her to 
1 study of the magic arts and mysticism 
of this isolated and mysterious people 
She studied the court life of the Javanese 
Palaces, Her book is a unique record of 
voyaging in a little known but richly 
colourful culture, 

Iilustrated 16s 
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torch it ends very often by turning into a cross. 
Enlightenment is pain. The brain fears estrange- 
ment from the deeper fields of consciousness, yet 
to believe that these fields, these other mental 
selves, are beyond knowledge, would be betrayal. 
Man is a tragic amphibian compelled to work out 
a life for himself in more worlds than one, 

The present collection of essays has the familiar 
precision, clarity and allusiveness; it has also the 
old brightness, the perverse touches, and the old 
disgusts. He remains ugly about sex and 
Swiftian about sanitation. The recurring attack is 
upon verbal consciousness: knowledge of other 
people’s understanding is not the same, for us, 
as understanding, and can never lead us directly to 
understanding. Discussion, reason and argument 
are indispensable to knowledge, but “ if we want 
to understand, we must uproot ourselves from our 
culture, by-pass language, get rid of emotionally 
charged neuroses, hate our fathers and mothers, 
subtract and subtract from our stock of notions.” 
The argument is familiar. Detached, subtracted, 
Mr. Huxley is the sole contemporary amphibian 
to move in the elements of science, mysticism and 
art, without muddying one with the others. 

V. S. PRitcHETT 


Underwater Intelligence 


Window in the Sea. By RALPH NapInG HILL. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

The Coast of Coral. By Artiuur C. CLARKE. 
Muller, 21s. 

Collins Pocket Guide to the Undersea World. 
By Ley Kenyon. Collins, 21s. 

The Marvellous Kingdom. By Pierre Lasar. 
Translated by M. Micuagt. Odhams, 15s. 


One of Mayhew’s London characters was a 
Happy Family Exhibitor who displayed in one 
cage 54 birds and animals of 17 different kinds, 
many of them carnivores living happily with, 
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PRAIRIE 


By 


PAUL ILWELLMAN 


Author of 
The Female City, The Iron Mistress, etc. 





Ruthless, savage and almost always unjust, the white 
man’s subjugation of the American Indian was an unequal 
clash between the last vestiges of the Stone Age and the | 
Machine Age. The thousands of forays, scuffles and 
battles ; the war of the plains fought by the Dakota Sioux, 
a strong, ‘intelligent and proud people. From the first 
terrible massacre in Minnesota in 1862 when the Sioux 
butchered 644 men, women and children under the | 
le#ilership of Little Crow, the plains of the West were a 
battlescarred no man’s land in which the Indian inevitably 
had to give way to his inexorable white opponent. 


DEATH ON THE PRAIRIE is an epic study of this | 
savage struggle and a grim comment on the white man’s | 


treatment of the original Americans; it is a work of major 
limportance, and includes reproductions of many photo- 
graphs never published before. 


18s. net | 
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but not on, their natural prey. A _ scientific 
gentleman in Cambridge once persuaded him to 
leave them thirty-six hours without food as an 
experiment; “no creature was ever injured; but 
they were very peckish, especially the birds of 
prey.” Window in the Sea tells how two Americans, 
one of them Tolstoy’s grandson, planned to estab- 
lish an enormous marine “happy family.” 
Instead of handfuls of specimens in small separ- 
ate tanks there would be a huge chunk of ocean, 
full of its natural fauna, isolated from the sea and 
observable through thick glass windows. Build- 
ing the oceanarium on the coast of Florida was 
only the first problem; Tolstoy and his colleagues 
had also to invent a technique for anaesthetising 
sharks before they ruptured themselves fatally in 
their struggles to escape, and to find a chemical 
which, without harming the fish, would kill the 
algae that clouded the water and furred the 
windows. And the fish were extraordinarily 
vulnerable: filtering-pipes of the wrong metal 
made them sicken and die. 

These problems were hardly solved when war 
came. The tanks were drained and the ichthy- 
ologists were put on to the nationally important 
job of discovering a shark-repellent to save the 
lives—or at least improve the morale—of crashed 
airmen struggling in tropical seas. The answer, 
when it eventually came, was surprisingly 
obvious: sharks loathe the smell of decomposing 
shark’s flesh, and this stench can be synthetically 
simulated with little bags of copper acetate. 

After the war the oceanarium got into its stride, 
The sharks were not too peckish, but the porpoises 
were understandably averse to them. The two 
species had to be separated. A porpoise, like a 
whale or a dolphin, is a mammal with an unex- 
pectedly complex brain, while a shark, which out- 
wardly lives a fairly similar life, is a fish and as 
stupid as a herring. The porpoises turned out 
to be playful, intelligent creatures, mischievously 
fond of teasing sedate turtles and groupers. Mr. 
Hill has delightful descriptions of their antics. 
They are too wayward and full of their own initia- 
tive to take easily to training, but once trained 
there seems no limit to the tricks they will 
perform. 

But what do wild porpoises do with their 
brains? A life roaming the deep might suit medi- 
tation (whales, I feel, should make good philo- 
sophers), but it offers few opportunities for less 
profound intelligence. And porpoises are too shy 
for the free-diver to have much chance of watch- 
ing their behaviour. I once wasted an afternoon 
south of Falmouth vainly trying to dive within 
underwater sight of a school of them. They were 
no less shy of Arthur C. Clarke off Jervis Bay, 


| in New South Wales, but he was lucky enough 


to hear their high-pitched grunts, which act like 
bats’ squeaks as an echo-sounder to warn them of 
any obstacle or intruder—in this case a science- 
fiction writer swimming after them with a camera. 
They were almost the only creatures that he failed 
to photograph. Farther north, diving on the 
Great Barrier Reef, the main subject of The Coast 
of Coral, and among the pearl-divers of Thursday 
Island, he took excellent pictures, many of them 
in colour, of sharks, barracuda, and manta-rays 
in the clear waters of that jungle of living stone. 
He writes well and modestly, with due deference 
to science and without too much extra-terrestrial 
analogy. ‘The publishers have allowed a gen- 
erous quota of colour plates but, alas, no map. 
For those tempted to dive in less exotic waters, 
Collins Pocket Guide to the Undersea World can 
be recommended with one reservation. It con- 
tains everything that a beginner wishing to dive or 
spear fish in the Mediterranean could wish to 
know: good advice on equipment, a chapter on 
photography, descriptions of fish (but of no other 
marine life) with drawings in colour by the author, 
a survey of archaeological work and agenda, 
addresses of clubs and so on. All this is excel- 
lently done. But Mr. Kenyon’s publishers have 
embarrassed him by claiming that he is “ per- 
haps the most experienced British diver” and 
offering his book as a guide, not only to the hos- 
pitable Mediterranean but also to British waters. 
Unfortunately he does not appear to have dived 
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in them. He has done a great deal of useful 
research, but he can offer no practical advice 
drawn from experience of the tidal currents, 
murky water, and bitter cold which prevail under 
our seas. Anyone who feels like venturing on 
serious diving in this country would do better to 
turn to Captain T. A. Hampton’s The Master 
Diver. 

In France even the Sea Scouts are doing it. 
Pierre Labat, a diving Scoutmaster, has written 
an apparently fictional story (illustrated with con- 
fusingly factual photographs) about a group of 
Scouts who did their best to drown themselves 
with gear home-made out of inner-tubes and old 
hot-water-bottles in their attempt to conquer the 
Marvellous Kingdom. One is saddened, but not 
surprised, to learn that one of them drowned, and 
that the author himself has since been killed. The 
excitement of this adventure is wrapped in a pecu- 
liarly French mystique and obscured by being 
translated into an uncouth no-man’s-language, 
somewhere between English and French, which 
many boys who would otherwise enjoy the story 
may find too difficult to follow. 

RICHARD GARNETT 


New Novels 


The Bright Prison. By PENELOPE MorTIMER, 
Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 

Some Corner of an English Field. By DANNIE 
Asse. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

A Sort of Beauty. By Jack ReyNotps. Secker 
& Warburg. 16s. 


Remember the House. By SANTHA RAMA Rau. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


The Nineteen-Fifties begin to take shape. A 
soggy, fitful decade in which nobody has any 
background and middle-aged people who remem- 
ber the Twenties have to be restrained from 
jumping up and exclaiming: “ But this is where 
I came in!” Novels that are truly of the period 
are likely to be uncomfortable. 

All four books in the present batch are fiftyish 
in varying degrees. Let me begin with Dr. Abse 
and Mrs. Mortimer, whose stories are set at 
home. Some Corner of An English Field is an 
episode in the life of Henderson, a young doctor 
who is doing his national service in the R.A.P. 
at a non-flying station. He has been having one 
of those desultory affairs with Sarah, wife of 
Wood, his senior officer; he meets Marion, a 
Bohemian lost girl camped precariously in the 
local town, and begins to take an interest in her. 
About to be posted, at the farewell do in the 
mess, he makes a rambling speech about the 
sickness of our internal reality and its symbols, 
and is very nearly scragged afterwards. Later, 
while he is paying Sarah a reluctant farewell in 
her bedroom, Wood returns and dies of a heart 
attack, perhaps not altogether necessarily. This 
is an Occasion, not uncommon in cases of novels 
by manifestly intelligent and talented writers, for 
that maddeningly equivocal verdict: very nearly 
very good indeed. Something has gone wrong, 
but I am not sure what, in the characterisation. 

Mrs. Mortimer is very skilful, very promising. 
She tops the difficult hurdle of the second novel 
with a clean pair of heels. The Bright Prison is 
a tour-de-force. Its opening atmosphere is so 
heavily charged that it reminds you of one of those 
superior suspense thrillers in which the baby-sitter 
turns out to be something unmentionable. In fact, 
it is perfectly straight and unmelodramatic. It 
is the story of a crisis, touched off by a chain of 
entirely probable minor accidents, in the marriage 
of Mark and Antonia Painton, a faintly Hamp- 
steady professional couple on whom their “ chil- 
dren had imposed . . . their own discipline and 
routine. They took it for granted that they should 
get up at seven and that their diet should consist 
largely of porridge, stewed apple and chocolate 
biscuits”. The first accident is Mark’s failure to 
turn up at the children’s party; Antonia, left to 
cope alone, is exposed to the charm of David, a 
documentary film-director, father of one of the 
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NEW 


EPWORTH 
BOOKS 


THE PROTESTANT WAY 


By Kenneth Hamilton, M.A., B.D. 21s. net 
A brilliant study of the implications of Protestantism 
in the personal, social, political and ecclesiastical 
realms. “ His book has a valiancy, a determined spirit, 
that I personally find deeply refreshing; he has written | 
the best con contemporary re-statement of the Protestant | 
ideal in religion.”—New Statesman. 


THERE AND BACK 


By H. L. Gee. 7s. 6d. net | 
Written in the style of The Shining Highway, this is | 
the latest of the F; Man’s adventures. He finds | 
cheery folk at Matlock Bath, worships with 300 boys, | 
discusses religion with a vicar and an innkeeper, | 
learns about orchids. All this—and much 
more—is related with the author’s accustomed humour. 


THE GOSPEL OF UNCLE TOM’S | 
CABIN 


By F. W. Boreham, D.D. 6s. net 

Here we spend enchanted moments in the delightful | 
company of Uncle Tom, and we penetrate the subtle | 
secrets that made his modest life so commanding and | 
so fruitful. With the instinct of a pathfinder, Dr. | 
Boreham explores the inmost recesses of the soul of the 
old slave, and is in sharing with us his 
wealthy discoveries in that strange domain. 


} 


| 
| 
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THE EPWORTH PRESS 








| 


25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1)| 





American Geisha 
MARION TAYLOR 
Lighthearted and sym- 
pathetic account, by an a 
American serviceman’s | rn le 
wife, of her sojourn in \ 1" 1 law |] 
Japan with her family. 
Illustrated by Broom Lynne | ral a 

21s |g A 


The Vermeer Forgeries 


JAN BAESJOU. A life in novel form of van 
Meegeren, the famous Dutch painter, who 
hoodwinked the experts into believing his 
own paintings were genuine Vermecrs. 
Illustrated 


The Housekeeping Book of 
Susanna Whatman, |776-1800 
Ediied by THOMAS BALSTON. Susanna 
was married in 1776 and went to live in Kent. 
This is the fascinating book she kept for 
the ordering of her household. Illustrated 
with woodcuts by Frank Martin 6s 
DETECTION 


Murder of an Owl by ayn cann 


“ Pleasantly zestful, with first-rate rock-climbing 
topographical detail "—OBSERVER 118 6d 


The Case of the Flying Fifteen 
by GTON MILLS 
“A whodunit of real merit”—STAR Thriller of 
the Month 118 6d 


Murder of Olympia »y mancor nevuse 


Murder set in the bustle and excitement of 
Melbourne preparing for the Games. 118 6d 
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Automation in 
Theory & Practice 


A Course of Lectures organised in Oxford by 
E. M. HUGH JONES 


An examination of automation in theory 
and practice by two scientists, an engineer, 
a trade unionist, a business consultant, 
a sociologist and an economist. 


12s. 


6d. net. 


They Saw it Happen 
Compiled and edited by C. R. N. ROUTH 


This book is the first of a series which 
will contain authentic eye-witness accounts 
of major events in British history. Mr. 
Routh’s volume deals with the Tudor and 
Stuart periods and contains much that has 
not been available before. A art from its 
Obvious use to the teacher, this book will 
appeal to all who are inneseeved in history. 


15s. net. 


The Newsmen of 


Queen Anne 


By W. B. EWALD 


An entertaining selection from English 
newspapers and periodicals of 1702-1714. 


22s. 6d. net. 


49 Broad Street Oxford 


BASIL BLACK WEL 
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‘David 


| Times. 


| An eloquent record of an expedition with 
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Attenborough 


Z00 QUEST 
TO GUIANA 


“A highly entertaining account of the 
life of the forest and savannah” Sunday 
Superbly illustrated 18s, net. 


wild 


Haroun 


Tazieff 
SOUTH FROM 
THE RED SEA 


Cousteau to, the Red Sea and then through 


jungles and deserts of Africa, Illustrated 
18s. net. Published shortly. 
| Lutterworth Press 
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Wages 
MAURICE DOBB 
The rapidly changing economic back- 
ground has necessitated several 
revisions of this well-known title in 
“Cambridge Economic Handbook ” 





Series. This latest edition contains 
| additional supplementary inform- 
| ation to the chapters on ‘ Wages 
| and the Standard of Life,” and 
| *The Payment of Wages.’ 

Crown 8vo Bibd net 


Other titles in the 


CAMBRIDGE 
ECONOMIC HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Supply and Demand 
International Economics 
Money 
The Controt of Industry 
The Economics of Agriculture 
The Economies of Transport 
The Structure of Competitive 
Industry 
Monopoly 
Population 


Public Finance 

















A History of 
Education in 
Antiquity 


By H. 1. MARROU 

Professor of Early Christian History at 
the Sorbonne. 

Translated by G. R. Lamb. 


488 pp. 42/- net. 


. this is a fascinating book. The massive 
and detailed scholarship is carried easily and used 
expertly and it gives brilliance to the clarity and 
order of the exposition, 

The author's aim is to set out and assess the 
findings of specialists over the whole range of 
Greek and Roman education. Where gaps have 
appeared not covered by specialist studies, he has 
filled them in himself from his expert knowledge, 
and he provides a continuous account of the 
development of education during nearly two 
thousand years. 

The translation deserves a paragraph to itvelf 

. Without the knowledge that this is a transla 
tion, the reader would take it as an original with 
a most attractive style. It is worth while to 
compare the Englith version with the French, the 
better to enjoy the translation’s innumerable 
felicities.” 


Journal of Educational Studies 


SHEED & WARD 














Days 


Lite 


by VERA KETLINSKAYA 





relationships in a Leningrad factory, 
skilfully told by one of the Soviet Union's 
foremost woman writers. 


15s. 


LAWRENGE & WISHART 


A book about 


Russia that is 
different. .. 


‘IVAN THE 
NOT-SO-TERRIBLE’ 


by ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
164 pp. 7/6 (p.f. 83.) 


‘Critic’ in the N § & N described 
the author as “. . a wayward, 
romantic cot who in previous 
centuries would have been a soldier 
offortune. Itis difficult to imagine 
Archie as a party-line Communist ; 
I should describe him as an un- 
inhibited Scottish radica!.”’ 


Publ. date ; Oct, 15th. 


Published by BSFS, 6 Spencer Street, E.C.1 
(Wholesale distributors: Central Books Ltd.) 


AS aaa aaa aananaae eo 


838 pages 








A story of the clash of human 
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PROVENCE — SUNSHINE — AIX 
| CLUB DES CINQUANTE 


Comfort — excellent cuisine — English spoken 
IDEAL FOR A LONG STAY 
Chemin de Beauregerd —ask for tiriff. 











Courses of Home Study for 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
DEGREES, « DIPLOMAS 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for General 
Certificate of Education (for University Batrance, 
Protessivas, Prelim., or evidence of good education; 
all Levels, all Examining Bodies), London University 
B.A., B.Se,, B.Se.(Keon,), B.Se(Sec,), LL.B., B.D, 
(open without residence), A.C.P., L.C.P., and other 
Diplomas. The College, an Educational Trust, 
has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees, 


¥ PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
70 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 














) guests. The affair, which nearly develops between 


| them, is fostered by the illness of one the children 
and Mark’s impulsive carelessness. The 
problem which Mrs. Mortimer has tried to solve 
is one of conscientious realism: how, while keep- 
ing strictly to the true facts of life and the way 
it is lived by these characters, to make a fuss 
about nothing turn into something crucial, one 
of those nodal points after which nothing is ever 
the same again. She has very nearly succeeded— 
at the expense of taking some liberties with 
| Antonia, whose behaviour is not always in 
character, 
A Sort of Beauty is a first novel, I think; if so 

a distinctly promising one. It is a tragi-comic 

story about a young Englishman’s infatuation for 

a Siamese prostitute. Reggie Joyce, literary and 

self-conscious, son of an Anglican country parson, 

in love with his brother’s wife, goes out to Bang- 
| kok to work for an English firm and, after a suc- 
cessful business start, devotes himself to the inten- 
sive study and cultivation, for that is what it really 
amounts to, of Vilai, alias the White Leopard, 
hostess at the Bolero dance-hall, and Number One 
Bad Girl of Bangkok. We learn almost every- 
thing about her, including her drill with the 
depilatory tweezers. She is rather a pathetic 
little cash-register of a person, but Reggie, who 
tells his story in the first person, is so anxious to 
mock himself and to spotlight the farcical side of 
| the situation that it is a little difficult to compre- 
| hend her sexual fascination. Mr. Reynolds writes 
| well in an educated colloquial style; his incidental 
reporting of the modern business man’s life in 
Bangkok is fairly copious. 

Remember the House is the story of a few 
months in the life of Baba, a well-to-do twenty- 
year-old girl, westernised and sophisticated, liv- 
ing with her rather old-fashioned father on Mala- 
bar Hill in Bombay. She becomes fascinated by 
a young American couple, and spends a lot of time 
with them, especially with Alix, the wife, an en- 
thusiast for India. The crucial incident, when 
Alix’s husband kisses Baba at a bathing party, is 
heavily tea-taoled; the revolutionary effect which 
it is supposed to have on Baba’s emotional life 
is unconvincing and the consequent disappearance 
of the young American couple from the story 
rather disconcerting. But the value of the book, 
which is quite substantial, depends on its docu- 
mentary quality; as a picture of a particular stra- 
tum of Indian society, the Bombay smart set, 
uneasy despite independence, it is vivid and in- 
structive. There are some good minor characters, 
notably a deliciously effete Maharanee. Baba her- 
self has charm and wit and a fine eye for detail. 


Maurice RICHARDSON 
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| Week-end Competition 


No. 1,388 


Set by Richard Lister 

The usual prizes are offered for a conversation 
between the brothers Light and Home Pro- 
gramme commenting on all the fuss being made 
about little brother Third’s tenth birthday. Prose 
(150 words) or verse (14 lines), Entries by 
October 16. 


Result of No. 


Set by Later Alligator 
The usual prizes are offered for an excerpt 
(limit 12 lines) from that epic of jive, The Rock ’n’ 

Roller’s Saturday Night. 


1,385 


Report 


What would a jive epic be like? Perhaps the 


word was rather a red herring; and certainly none 
of the entries suggested that they had been torn 
from a Presleiad or Haleid. Deliberately (this 
report, by the way, is going to be written in 
Standard English) no set form was demanded. 
Rock ’n’ Rollin’ need not be described in the beat 
of rock ’n’ roll, though many played it that way. 
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There was the Kipling of Jim Parrott— 
We was singing in the seating and swinging in the 


aisles, 

And kicking at the coppers in smart and fancy 
styles: 

We were hep up in the gallery, but hepper in the 
street 

When they swung us through the swinging doors 
and trod uw our feet, 

We rocked the Black Maria, and we rolled until 
we cried, 


And “ Later Alligator ” was the first to go inside! 
and the Hiawatha of Harry Broadbent— 
Deftly donned his draughty drainpipes 
Pedalled promptly to the Palais . . . 
Jumped and jerked in jungly jivings 
Thumpa thumpa thumpa thumpa 
Bonked a Bobby on the boko . . 
(Will someone kindly extricate 
groove before I go MAD?) 
Brian Abbs provided the sociological comment— 
sh Rock ’n’ Roller-causes-helluvaboo- 
ut-when-the-Debs-start-jivin’-what-the-Plebs- 
gonna-do? 
Two guineas to Brian Thorpe (in spite of doubts 
about the propriety of bop) for what he calls his 
‘*hep-packed stanzas”; and a guinea and a half 
each to J. E. Hinder and A. Holgate, who showed 
that even such disparates as the Cotter and the 
Jiver can be brought together if the beat is 
insistent enough. (A. Holgate’s lines, by the way, 
were “‘ written in class after a lesson introducing 
recommended magazines.”) Commended: Tom 
Haggitt— 
... I got my “ twelves ” on Cutie, 
Come an’ exercise your pelvis, 
I'll be your Elvis Presley in the real Rock ’n’ Roll... 
and Ivanhoe, Vera Telfer, Coal Porter. 


THE ROCK ’N’ ROLLER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 
Come on, this way, Alfie, this is where we go; 
Sammy’s savin’ seven seats right in the front row: 
Lots of lovely leg-room for us to thump our feet, 
Blimey! ’ere we go, boys, dig that crazy beat! 


‘me from this 


’Ere! ’ere’s a flippin’ lark, boys, ’ow much will yer bet 

That I don’t go an’ cut a rug wiv that smashin’ 
usherette? 

My razor ‘gainst your slim jim—right! someone save 
me seat 

—Care to shake it up, miss, dig that crazy beat? 


*Ello, ’ello, goodbye, miss, didn’t see you were a cop: 

Just came over social-like, to see if you would bop; 

But won’t you tell me, please, miss as I ’urriedly 
retreat: 

*Ow is it you can simply pound, not dig, that crazy 
beat? Brian THORPE 


You c’n lose them Banks ’n braes o’ bonny Doon, sez 
Jeannie Armour 

If you can’t stay in the groove, boy, then I’ll leave you 
for a farmer: 

Just a gaelic rock ’n’ roller who’s a solid jivin’ cotter, 

Who c’n rock me round his cot until the brass can’t 
get no hotter. 

So quit bellyachin’, buster, ’bout that cowrin’, tim’rous 
beastie, 

Or some other guy ‘Il get me, baby, an’ I know at 
least he 

Won’t be truckin’ after vermin when the beat just 
sends me crazy; 

You're a no-good square, gei lost, son—yeah, go pick 
yourself a daisy, 

An’ let me rock— 

Around the cot— 

Sat-ur-da-a-y ni-i-i-i--ght! J. E. Hunper 

It’s Saturday night and the moon is high, 

And here comes a cotter rockin’ through the rye, 

There’s a blue-lit cottage in the glen, 

And living down there is a cat called Jen, 

They dance all night and wear out their shoes, 

To a rock and rollin’ tune called the bagpipe blues, 

They bop all night as the bagpipe lilts 

In long drape plaids and drainpipe kilts, 

Then on the door there sounds a knock. 

It’s Jenny’s bloke who’s come to rock. 

They rock and roll the whole night through 

In a crofter’s cottage where the lights are blue. 

A. HoLGate 
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DISCUSSIONS 
ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Volumes I and II 

Edited by 
J. M. TANNER & B. INHELDER 
Based pon sa the proceedings of the first and 
Siecutian te Irevictiahesband tooveey” 
on € 

ment of the child. The contributors 
include K. Lorenz, Margaret Mead, 
John Bowlby, J. Piaget, and J. B. Grey 
Walter; the matter from anthro- 


pology to clectro-physiology, ethology 
to psycho-analysis, and psychology to 
human biology. 


Vol. I, 240pp. 25s. Vol. 11, 272pp. 30s. 


Three forthcoming books by 
the a paediatrician 
psycho-analyst 
D. W. WINNICOTT 
THE CHILD AND THE 
FAMILY 
First Relationships 


* 
THE CHILD AND THE 
OUTSIDE WORLD 
Studies in Developing 
Relationships 


* 
COLLECTED PAPERS 
Through Paediatrics to Psycho- 
analysts 
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BALD GES 


TO THE 


UNKNOWN 


An Essay on Religion 
by 
RUDOLF JORDAN 


This essay should appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in either religion or philosophy, but 
mostly to those who are interested in both. 


Cloth 10/6d. net 


The Saint Catherine Press Ltd., 
29 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2 




















PHILOSOPHY 


i} The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy } 
Edited by Sidney E. Hooper 
Vol, XXX1, No, 119 


October, 1956 | 


CONTENTS 
} I THE CROCE-COLLINGWOOD THEORY OF ART | 
John Hospers 


Il PURPOSE AND AUTHORITY IN MORALS 
H, J. N. Horsburgh 


Ill ARISTOTLE AND CONFUCIUS 
Max Hamburger 


IV PHILOSOPHICAL GERMAN 


PHILOSOPHY. 
i} V NEW BOOKS. 
| VI INSTITUTE NOTES AND NOTICES. 
} MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD., LONDON | 
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Ready Shortly 


VENICE 
OBSERVED 


by Mary McCarthy 


In VENICE OBSERVED Mary 
McCarthy has caught the magic of the city. 
In s » brilliant prose she recreates 
its wonders, its quirks, its glories and its 
foibles. She delves into its past, into the 

iters, artists, statesmen, courtiers 

and courtesans who have embellished it 

co her on Venice gives you the feel- 

taken on a personal tour by a 

hiehiy cultivated expert with a sense of 
humour. 


Mary McCarthy, long recognized as one 
of America’s most gifted writers, has added 
new distinction to her illustrious carcer 
te aw this work. Here she unfolds the glorious 

of Venetian civilization, with 

§ tagnificent illustrations showing not only 

the paintings of the great Venetian School 

but also the mosaics, Byzantine jewels and 

bas-reliefs, sculpture, architecture drawings 

and engravings that go to make up the 
fabulous beauty of the City of the Doges. 


With 64 pages in full colour and 
many more in black-and-white. 


200 pages 94” x 12)” 








The Listener 


Autumn Book Number 
ON SALE lith OCTOBER 





Contributors to the book section include 


SIR KENNETH CLARK 
SIR HERBERT READ 
STEPHEN SPENDER 
MAURICE CRANSTON 
WILLIAM PLOMER 
ROMNEY SEDGWICK 
ROCER FULFORD 
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Forthcoming Books 


MAURICE WALSH 
DANGER UNDER THE MOON 
This new novel has all the romanticand dramatic 
qualities which went to make ‘' The Key Above 
the Door” and “The Small Dark Man."’ 

12s. 6d. net. 


H. M. STANLEY'S 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
Stanley's Unpublished Letters are concerned 
with the superhuman task of founding the 
Belgian Congo. They show his wild intolerance 
with the lieutenants thrust upon him by the 
Belgian Government, and his brilliant, if often 
doubtful, dealings with the native chiefs, 

Wlustrated. 21s, net 


PIERRE AUDEMARS 
Author of the Hercule Books 


THE THIEVES OF ENCHANTMENT, a novel 
of immaculate form with a background of cut- 
ting and handling precious stones, 10s, 6d. net 


CHAMBERS'S 
CROSSWORD AID 


Based on the world-famous 
Chambers’s Dictionary 

“1 intend to make use of the help supplied in 
this volume and ! believe that my fellow- 
addicts will have the good sense to do the 
same. Here is the Aid. Let us help ourselves,”’ 
—-lvor Brown. 

120,000 words listed for crosswords. 8s. 6d. net. 


CHAMBERS 


6 Dean Street, London, W.1. 





Make Writing Your Hobby This Year 


You have seen the papers and magazines 
steadily increasing in size. Soon they will 
be free from all restrictions. There are 
more than 1,000 in this country alone, 
Opportunities for new writers are increasing 
daily and now is the time to “learn the 
ropes.” If you “have always wanted to 
write when you had the time,”’ there can be 
no better time than now. 


Rewards are high and often they begin 
during the early stages of the coaching 
Write for free advice to: 

PROSPECTUS OFFICE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, Ww.i. 


London, 
GROsvenor 4250 











CON BRIO 





Only Hi Fi can reproduce 
the full brilliance and 
subtleties of the original performance. As the concert 
grand is to an old upright, so is Hi Fi to all other forms 
of sound reproduction, if music means more to you 
than just a catchy tune, alla marcia to \mhofs. P.S.: Molto 
informozione in Imhofs new Hi Fi catalogue 


Alfred imbof Limited 
IMHOFS 


11-416 Mew Oxford Street, 
Lenden W.C.1. 
Museum 7876 (20 lines) 





City Lights 
Cozening the Investor 


Stockbrokers could have loved Mr, Frank 
Cousins in the glorious boomtime eighteen 
months ago, when the whisper of a wage claim 
was enough to push share prices higher. Now 
they mutter crossly about Savings Certificates 
and point to the latest pair of half-yearly com- 
pany statements—Imperial Chemicals (turnover 
up, net income 15 per cent. down), Associated 
Electrical (turnover up, trading profit 20 per cent. 
down). It is Lord Chandos who calls Mr. 
Cousins in to address the Institute of Directors. 
From the market’s point of view, many equity 
» yields look low if profits and dividends are not to 
rise, many reasonably sized yields look doubtful 
if there is a possibility of profits and dividends 
falling. There is a comforting glow about the 
high, safe income offered by fixed-interest invest- 
ments—government securities, local authority 
stocks, and issues like General Electric’s new 6 
per cent. 20-year loan stock. At the moment, 
certainly, few people are hoping for any general 
recovery in equity prices until the gilt- edged 
market has picked up a little. 

And the gilt-edged market shows little sign 
yet of picking itself up. While equity investors 
nervously reckon up the chance of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s squeeze succeeding, gilt-edged investors 
are afraid that it may fail. The gold reserve 
dropped as sharply as everyone cxpected last 
month, by $125m. if one ignores the $177m. 
brought in from the sale of Trinidad Oil, It 
is true that pressure on the £ has eased during 
the past week or two, but the Continent still has 
its eye on Mr, Cousins. 


The banks, having burnt their fingers badly 
already, are not at all anxious to increase the 
size of their investment in gilt-edged. A couple 
of months ago, it seemed possible that Mr. Mac- 
millan’s powers of persuasion might do the trick. 
There are, admittedly, only two short-dated 
stocks at the moment which yield as much as 
Treasury bills, but both are held in large quan- 
tities by government departments and could be 
sold to the banks without putting money into 
private pockets or much ioaine the price of 
other gilt-edged stocks. The banks began to 
nibble, until Colonel Nasser intervened. Now 
they are sticking to Treasury bills, 

Che government can hardly be happy about it 
all. The banks are not infinitely suggestible, and 
this sizeuble mass of liquid assets inevitably 
reduces their anxiety to keep down the level of 


Week-end Crossword No. 219 


Three book tokens of 15s, 


Prizes : 


for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No, 219, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Oct, 16, 5 


advances. At the same time, their aversion from 
investing in gilt-edged makes it more difficult 
to cope with the lengthening queue of borrowers 
and to sell securities in any quantity to the 
general public. It is difficult to see quite what 
can be done. It is rather late in the day to intro- 
duce a system of legal ratios or bring back 
Treasury deposit receipts. An assault could no 
doubt be mounted against bank liquidity over 
the turn of the year, but the banks will hardly 
be persuaded to fund their bills on any scale 
until bill rate begins to come down. Bill rate 
cannot be allowed to fall very far until it is pos- 
sible to consider reducing Bank Rate, and the 
Chancellor may be tempted to postpone his prob- 
lem until next spring. Then, provided that the 
wage claims are not too fierce, the newspapers 
may start discussing the need for a small reduc- 
tion in Bank Rate to keep up investment. 

Small investors may not worry too much about 
these details. If they pay little tax, the gilt-edged 
market offers them a high, safe return; if they 
pay surtax, it offers them a fair-sized capital 
profit. Some of them are beginning to trust the 
Chancellor with their money. 

Taurus 


The Chess Board 


No. 360. Choice of Evils 


To choose the lesser may be easier said than done, 
but before enjoying one of those excellent endgame 
analyses periodically published by Euwe in Schachecho 
a preliminary digestion of this relevant Grigoriev- 
study may be indicated: /16/K6p/16/4k3/Kt7/8/; 
White to draw, A lone Kt, obviously, is particularly 
hard put against a RP which is, indeed, unstoppable 
once it has been allowed to advance beyond the 6th. 
Now let’s see (merely in the main variation), how 
cleverly Grigoriev’s Kt exploits the tempo-gains 
available by checks. (1) Kt-Krt4!, P-R4. (2) Kt-B6!, 
K-K5. (3) Kt-R5!!, P-R5. (4) Kt-B4, K-B6! (5) 
Kt-K5 ch, K-Kt6. (6) Kt-B4!, P-R6. (7) Kt-K3! etc. 


Here now—Ivkov-Taimanov, Belgrade 1956—is the , 


position reached after Ivkov’s excellent (28) P-QKt3, 
/2r5/6pk/5p1p/p3p3/2ktKt4/1PR5/P1P3PP/2K5/. With 
a P-ending, a R-ending or a Kt-ending to choose from, 
Black first had to consider the evil consequences of 


(28)...PxKt. (29)RxKt,R xR. (30) PxR, 
K-Kt3. (31) K-Krt2!, K-B4. (32) K-Kt3, K-K5. 
(33) K-R4, P-B4, (34) P-B5, K-Q4. (35) K-Kt5, 


and White would win just as easily as in the case of 
Black choosing the R-ending (28)... Px Kt. (29) 
Rx Kt, R-Q1. (30) K-Q2, K-Kt3. (31) K-Q3, and 
the QP would be doomed. Hence, the lesser evil was 
the Kt-ending which seemed to offer prospects of a 
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Kt xR. (30) Kt-B6, P-R5!. (31) Px P, K-Kt3. (32) 
P-R5, K-B2. (33) P-R6, K-K3. (34) P-R7, Kt-Kt3. 
That’s how far Taimanov had considered it and that’s 
how the game went, with this sequel: 
G0) PB Kae |G RR 

Once again Black was in a quandary since the obvious 
attempt to counter the White Kt’s threat of marauding 
among the K-wing pawns was doomed to failure 
by say, (38)... P-R4. (39) K-Q2, P-Kt3. (40) 
K-B3, P-B4. (41) Kt-Q5, P-Kt4. (42) P-R4, P-K5. 
(43) P-R5! K-B3. (44) Kt-K7 ch, etc. Hence, what 
with the Kt’s inability to stop the advanced RP 
once it got his K’s support, Taimanov’s last hope— 
even though it proved equally futile—was a desperate 
attempt to activate his own Kt by “ar it from its 


onerous sentry-duties. Hence, 38... K-Kt3. 
(399) Kt-BS KxP (46) K ~ K-94 
(40) KexP Kt-Ke3 (47) Kt { Ke ch (Kt x P?) 
(41) P-Kr4!l KtxP (48) K-K2 oe rh 
(42) Kt-BS P-K5 (49) P-R6 
(43) KtxP Kt-K4 (50) K-K3 
(44) P-R4 K-Kt3 helpless equine signe (i Kt Kes 
(45) P-R5 K-B4 


A: F. Marshall 1905 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
Black hoped to win a P by 
his Q-sacrifice on KKt7. 
He did win the P but lost 
the game. Why? B is a 
classic and easy enough for 
6 ladder-points if I add the 
useful hint that it involves 
the capture of the Black Q. 
C is also a win for White and 








se et 


not too difficult, I hope, for 7 points. 
C: R. Reti 1928 


B: A. A. Tolty 1897 

















Usual prizes. Entries by October 15. 
REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 357. . Set September 15 

A: (1) R-€ 7) B-B4, (2) B-B7 ch, K-Kt2, (3) 

B: (1) B-B3! R x P, (2) B-Kt4, R-R&, (3) P-B7, “Qe, (4) B-Q2 
ch, etc. If (2).. 'R-K4 (R7), (3) B-O6, etc. 

C: (1) R-B7 ch, K-Ktl! (2) R-Kt7 ch, K-R1, (3) B-K8, Kt x P, 
(4) R.x P, Kt-Kr5!! (5) B-B7! B-K1i!l! (6) K x Kt, B x B, (7) 
R-KR6! B-Q4, (8) K-B5, B-Kt2, (9) K-Kt6, etc. 

Not an altogether easy lot; even so too many correct 
solutions to mention them all. Prizes shared by E. 
Allan, A. E. Harris, J. Mitchell, C. Sandberg, C. 
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tenable position after (28) . . . Kt-Q3. (29) Rx R, Sansom. ASSIAC 
ACROSS 26. Put back in again, starting 19, Poet writes in the middle 
1. Unfavourable: include its with the decomposed en- of deserts (7). 
opposite if you want to make trails (9), — ; 20. Celebrate the cancellation 
a recommendation (7). 27. _ a a good of service in sportswear (7), 
. Court attendant, not her reenes men \!)- 22. Enticed Liberal, Conserva- 
dancing partner (7). 28. ete (Ty the form of a tive, and Socialist (5). 
9. The historian makes the P ° 24. The cross I value (5). 
great man a spot ahead of DOWN SET-SQUARE 
us (9). 1. Sticks advertisements around read 
10. A linear device (5), this place (7). 
11. The bird flew before every- 2. The corrupting influence of Solution to No. 217 
one got back (7). ancient man on us (5). 
12. Playwright who shows Sir 3. Coloured and interwoven (7). 
Thomas about to speak false 4. Mixed centre and filled with 
(7). ; 
5 a delight (9). 
——t 13, “ The spirit of the time 5. The heart of society in 
Poco me (King prosperous times (5). 
ot ; Pe! 6. Friend on the left in law (7). 
15. Cautious bids spoilt in a,’ 5, , 
20 whirlpool (9). ?. For this employee trade is 
17. Pianist with a range second about to finish (9). 
to none (9), 8. Foreigners look for a nega- 
“| 19. Gentlemen taken aback about tive rising (7). 
a number of female garments 14. It sounds as if the downfall 
(5). of woman is to listen in (9). 
21. Biographer who makes the 16. Pleasant features are the last 2 6 
smell grow (7). word with Italians (9). 
23. Foreigner with a Russian 17. Plant a high ball on an PRIZEWINNERS TO No, 217 
at heart (7). essayist (7). P. C. Finks Casigarenr)s, B. E, 
25. “Il am ——, I contain 18. Animal with eggs on the Rooke Ufighess, N.6), A .G.D. 
multitudes” (Whitman) (5). climbing grass (7). Simpson (Singapore). 





























MENTS VACANT 


LONDON County Council. Posts-of Special 
Responsibility. Note. The allowances 
shown in all advertisements for posts of special 
responsibility are under the present ——_ 
Report (except where otherwise indicated). All 
such allowances are “ubject to review as from 
1.10.56, when the provisions of a new Burn- 
ham report take effect. No undertaking can 
be given by the Council that allowances adver- 
tised before 30.9.56 will be available after 


31.8.57. —— Sedgehill Secon- 
“7 School, Sedgehill Road, Lewisham, 
S.E.4. Headmaster, J]. E. Brown, B.A. A 


new secondary school for 2,000 boys and girls, 


5 sn September, 1957 (13 yw’ entry). 
puty Headmistress required A 1957. 
Burnham (London) scale salary wit on 


tial special allowance (probably in region of 
£450 a year under 1956 Burnham proposals). 
There will be provision for academic courses, 
some leading to General Certificate of Educa- 
tion (ordinary, advanced and scholarship 
levels), and courses in preparation for ad- 
vanced studies in ing and « ¢. 
Applicants must have | good qualifications, or- 
ganising ability and a variety of teaching ¢x- 
perience, and Id be interested im the 

id of secondary education. Forms EO, 





by. October 12, 1956. 


IVIL ‘Service Commission. 
Director of Examinations in E 


(1847.) 


Assistant 
ish. This 


pensionable post in the Commission (Lon 
dea) will become vacant in January, 1957. 
Selection by interview in October, C tes 


must have a good Honours degree, preferably 
in English. feed teaching experience in Uni- 
versity, schools, or further a is desir - 


able; examining, interviewing, istra- 
tive experience an advantage. The duties in- 
clude critical examination of draft papers, 


control of marking, and maintenance 
standards from Ordinary level to Final 
joneurs; also administrative work in re- 


cruitment to the Civil Service, interviewing, 
and talks to schools. Originality im ideas and 
methods of testing English will be looked for 
Starting salary up to £1,310 according to ex- 
perience Present salary; present maximum 
£1,630. These salaries under review follow- 
2 the Royal Commission. Teaching or 
.S.U. service may be preserved for super- 
pve 0d Five-day week, five weeks’ leave 
Promotion possibilities to about £2,000 or to 
administrative work. A cation forms and 
full information from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, W.1, 
quoting No, 4630/56/7. Application forms 
ould be returned by October 15, 1956 


ARKET Research. Applications are in- 

vited from women tween the ages of 
30 and 40 for a post of Supervisor in the Field 
department. The successful candidate will be 
required to work as an interviewer for several 

hs before ing supervisory responsi- 
bilities. She must reside in the London are: 
but be prepared to be away from home fre- 
quently. Goed education, sound health and a 
pleasing manner and appearance are essential 
qualifications. Apply in_ writing, giving full 
details to: Personnel Officer, British oe 
Research Bureau, 51 Grosvenor St., W.1 


"T°HE. Research Laboratories of The General 

Electric Co., Ltd. North Wembley. 
Middlesex, have a vacancy in their Statistical 
Services Department for a Male Graduate 
with some scientific or engineering back- 
ground. The work includes experimental de- 
sign and analysis, quality control, teaching and 
management statistics in the laboratories and 
factories, and requires considerable patience 
and tact. pe meager will arise for = 
tions and dance 








ly in writing to the Staff —y (Ret. 

/101) pas full particulars experi- 
oa quali tions and age. . 

ISCA Educational Settlement. Applica 


tions are invited frem fully qualified 
women for the post of Crafts Tutor at this 
centre for Aduh Education. Salary: Burn 
ham Seale. Superannuation Ability to 
teach a wide variety of crafts essential. Pre- 
vieus experience with adult groups desirable. 

post is a most congenial one for a person 
with wide interests who enjoys the society of 
other peopic. Further particulars and form of 
application available from the Warden, Oxford 
tteuse, Risca, Monmouthshire, to whom the 


applic. form should be returned by Oct. 15 
SAMILY Service Units are already working 
Manchester, Salford, Old- 


in Liverpool, 
ham, Stockport, York, Bradford, Leicester, 
—yy Bristol, Sheffield and London, 
being pr pressed to oun 8 its imtensive 
work “with fam * to many other 
parts of the country. Social caseworkers —- 


ay in in this devel 

AF - yet ws to 25 St. —- "s 
yp wing ~S. ; 

or ache 

. Univ. 

tial. "Write only : a. 

guages, 147 Oxford St., 


Og —— women are 


d, full or part- 


selecti 
— Secretaries, Shorthand and Copy 
Typists, Book-keepers, senior and junior, can 
be sure all the most interesting and 
best-paid itions, both permanent and 
temporary, are epen to them at any of our 
branches, 97/99 Preed &X.. W.2, 99 Fleet 


t., B.C.4, 12 Brompton 

S.W.1. (2 doors from The Seotch House ) 

HEINEMANN, | publishers, req 
Directer. 

writing to 9% Great Russell St, W.C.1. 











,nected with journalism er public relations 
considered 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


L“?* interviewer, expd. "PAY... typing, 
to work on own initiative. Excel. pros- 
pects. Small happy office W.1. Box 7700. 


EPRESENTATIVE wanted who has con- 
tacts to market patented automatic lubri- 
cation device for use with compressed air 


driven appliances (hammer drills, mechanical 
picks, etc.). Box 7592 

H./TYP. for gen. office work. S-day wk. 
\* £7 10s. 19-25 yrs. £8, 25 yrs. & over 


Unusual hrs. consid. Union of Democratic 
Control, 86 Rochester Row, $.W.1. VIC. 4962. 


DUCATED women (not over 40) wanted 
for a vasiety of interesting non-commer- 
cial posts et around £10 per week. Short- 
cane and typing necessary. Callers only. The 
Stephen's Secretariat, 316 Vauxhall Bridge 
Red S.W.1, and 2, Broad Street Place, Fins- 
bury ‘Cireus, EC.2. LONdon Wall 4609, 


4 XPERIENCED Secretaries and Shorthand 


Typists for Pm amy - y relief work, 
10-5, no Sats a & Typists £7. 
Full detaite Mies .“Benens Secre- 


tarial Service, Lid., Py are 


W.C.l. MUSeum a 


STELL _A Fisher Bureau, 4 436 Strand, W.C2 
(almost facing Che rathce tal Stn.). Per- 

manent and era A =. & f.). 

Typewriting; Duplica M. 


reat Russell Street, 


SWITZERL _AND! sneer Ficiee & Do- 
\* mestics reqd. for attrac. posts. Essential 
some knowl, & Ger. Duma- Burnett, 


8 Bicicherwes, Zurich & 77 Dean St., W.1. 

J APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

FeENncn lady, University graduate, seeks 
Part-time work ey * eeu 

or secretarial) Leman, LAN. 

YOUNG journalist (25) with cers car (19), 
is surfeited with 

sks. return to London area. ‘ons 





con- 

however remotely — 
PERSONAL 

LA?" —,. ‘thirties, good personality, seeks 


responsible interesting part-time 
work. Box 7606, 


NGLISH girl student, 19, seeks situation 

with a family in Spam, as English gover- 
ness of mother’s help. = French, 
Italian & some Spanish. Box 7444 


[MALL literary group requires few mem- 
“bers aged 25 to 35. Meet central & North 
London. Box 7406. 


I EARN how to speak a rt in France 
4 Results guaranteed. 


Box 7585. 


HE Children’s caebee 29 "meaieas St., 
Kensington Church St.. W.8. Good 
they are out-worn. Come two our Ls litthe 
s where you can buy & sell chadren's 
for boys & s 
up to 14 yrs. old. S. 2676. We 4... 
within ‘-mile Ke 
fessional lifeboat conversion. Some furni 
ture, cooker, cutlery, etc. £250 incl. Box 7620 
her whereabouts please - =. touch 
with Sasha Meoorsom, Features B.B.C. 


clothes for children are out-grown long before 
clothes of every de 

OUSEBOAT. Two rooms, kitchen; pro- 
WovLp Jean Rhys or anyone who knows 
in connection with future Third Prog. broad - 





cast of “Good Morning Midnight.” 
MA08¢A, b ful house , Close 
sea for 3 of 4 from Oct. 1. Modern con 


veniences, 4gns. weekly, less long tenancy. Ex 
cellent cook available. Also lovely small house 
available Oct. 15 Morell, Serra 5, Soller 


UTUMN Weekend Parties at a delightful 
hotel in Stratford on-Avon, Oct. and 
26, or at Brighton for the “ Old Crocks "’ Race, 


Nov. 3. Erma Low, 47(NS) Old Brompton 
Rd.. London, $.W.7. KEN. 0911 & 922 
OIN the sunm--on «4 ski run in Kitzbiihel. 


13 days for £16 10s. including full board, 
ski hire and firsts week's tuition. Party organ- 
isers free. Write to Getrein’s Holiday Centre, 
Kitzbihel Skischool, Austria. 


“KI-ING for under 30's. (The age limit for 
participants is 29.) Innsbruck University 
International Winter Courses. Christmas and 
New Year at Mayrhofen. Easter at Ober- 
gurgl. 15 days from 26gns. Including travel, 
ski-instruction, accommedation, reduced rates 
for ski-lifts, language courses and entertain 
ments. Details from U.K. Course Representa 
tives. FP. & W. Inghem, Lid., 143 New 
Street, London, W.1. MAY fair 9885 


INTER Sports and Winter Sunshine 

our party or individual Winter Sports 
atrangements in Austria, Switzerland, France 
and Norway or our sunshine holidays in 
warmer climates (Madeira, South of Spcin, 
Sicily, Riviera) offer something for all tastes 
Write for our illustrated booklet: Erna Low, 
47(NS) Old Brompton Rd., London $.W.7 
KEN. 0911 & 9225 
union Tourism—service pour la jeunesse 

Box 7484. 


¥ NOWHOW * brings you Writing Suc- 


cess. No Sales 0 Fees. Send for Pree 
N.1 “Know-How Guide to Writ Suc- 
cess.” B.A. School of Successful riting, 
Lad., 124 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


YOu cas can p= Ttalian 31 in three 
your fees re- 
funded "Phone WEL. wi22) or "RIC 3286 


UMANISM: A aawey for modern 
man. Write: Ethical Union, 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, W#. WES. 2341. 








PERSONAL —continued 


CLOTHES Market, home-made produce, 
4 china, antiques, toys, books (period, 
French, children’s, e¢tc.), conjuror, coffee, 
snacks, teas. U.N. Refugee Fair Sat, Oct 
20, 11-6 p.m. Congregational Hall, South 
Grove, Highgate Village 


—_ Corrected. Sight improved with 

out glasses alified Bates Pracutioner, 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, 8.W.7, 
WEStern 5209. 


R. Robert St. John sees private and clinic 
tients for the Bates System of Visual 
Re-education in London and Liverpool. 72 


Gloucester Place, W.1. WEL. 4042 


A PART-time occupation writing of 
drawing? Our personal home study 
course will interest you. E.M.1. Institutes, 
Dept. NS.50.P., London, W.4 (Associated 
wit H.M.V.) 


SUITAR lessons Segovia meth 
well, 43 Ormond Cl., W.C.1 


Loe. School of Bridge 1% King's 
Road, S.W.3. KENsington 7201 
GRAMMAR School Entrance A 
home study course 
aw their children 
Write E.M.JI, Institutes, Dept 
NS. ‘st. P., London, W.4. (Assoc. with H.M 


LLWOODS Carnation Cut Plowers—the 

ideal t for all occasions. Specially 
selected © fs or mixed shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world. From Ign.- 
Sens. a box. One quality, the best! rite 
for catalogue. Allwood Bros., Lid., 40 Hay- 
wards Heath, Sx. Wivelsfield Green 232-233. 


RITE for Profit 


by 


M, East 
CHA, 2677 


special 
for parents wishing 


a with this Exam 


Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. Regent Institute (Dept. 
E/191), Palace Gete, London, W.4 


DVANCED Discussion Group 
philosophy, politics, morals, 
Cent. Lon., Sun. aftnoons., 4-7 pm. Enter 
tainments/theatre, etc. Mems. must be pre- 
pared study & contribute papers. Box 7446 
y ee in Spain! By rail, 
Oct. 7, 21, ete., and Dec. 22 1S days 
rth, £29 & weeks £50.or by Air * New 
Vistas” Travel, 99 Uxbridge Road, Hampton, 
Middx. MOLesey 2105. 


SAVILE Row 


art, 
drama 


escorted, 


cut clothes for men of dis 
x crimination. We offer you a suit made 
to order. Individually cut and wilored in the 
West End manner. In pure worsted materials 
from 2igns. H. R. Roberts, 10 Lower John 
St., Golden Sq., London, W.1. GER. 4085 
A member of the Bespoke Tailors Guild 


OW two Write & Sell. Send today for free 


folder, “What's in it for you.” The 
Writer, 124, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
XP big yp Ste, from £14 108. § 
Hirsh, 92 High St., Edgware. HDG 2275 
YPEWRITERS. Modern Portable 
machines for hire from £1 monthly. Tel 
Robert Ropkins, WEL. 6655 for details 
For EIGN Languages an Asset, “ Au pair” 
posts for young girls, excellent homes, 


France, Germany, Belgium, Casablanca, avail- 
able, Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd., 


TOREIGN Girls, domesticated & willing, 


immediately aveil. Eductour, 10 Exhibi 
tion Rd.. S.\W.7. KEN, 8806/K NI. 4132 
SHILIP Humphreys Psychologist, 69 
Prince's Gate, Kensington, 5.W.7. 
KENsington 8042 
YOR men only! A wonderful display of 


shirts in 28 different colours 
range of sweaters & 
Pay a visit to Vince Man's Shop 
St., Foubert’s Place, Regent Gi., 
Wl. GER. 373% 


SUCCESS Story by 4-year-old. From the 
a box of Lot's Bricks lying before him, 
Peter, aged 4 years, built 2 house complete 
with windows, roof and chimney Each brick 
laid stimulated his desire to create That is 
the secret of Lot's Bricks—they give pleasure 
and build character. Obtainable from Army 
& Navy Stores; Gamages, Lid.; Hentalls of 
Kingston; Hamleys of Regent St.; Harrods, 
Lad.; Seifrid Lad.; John Barker Co,, Led; 
and from lesdina toy shops throughout Britain 
Prices from 10s. 4d. Enclose stamped addressed 
enve for list Lou's Bricks, Lid., 22a, 
Vale pad, Bushey, Herts. Makers of Lot's 
Chemistry Sets for older children. 


GWwomy Guitarists! Put fire in your 
J flamenco with a glass of Duff Gordon's 
El Cid Amontillado Sherry. Gilds your grace 
notes. FPillips fingering ieedeoees your Ole 


ELAX through Nerve Manipulation, A 
therapy of proved value for highly strung 
ople A remtegrat treatment The 
erve Centre, | Bentinck St., London, W.1 
WELbeck 9600. Ask for brochure 


UAKERISM. Information respecting the 

faith & practice of the Religious Society 
of Priends _ on application w Priends 
Home Service Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1 


HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St.. W.C.1, offers ins 
advice on matters of conscience to those lhable 
for National Service and Reservists 


PR AMMAR School and Public 
Common Entrance Examinations 
attainment test for children 
Wrise for details ‘ ostul Courses 
w the Registrar (Dept. D.D.7), Mercer's 
Correspondence College, 69 Wimpole St., W.1 


The newest 
slacks in this country 
a 

London, 


School 
Free 
74-83}. 
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“ 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


. 
prof 
Saag 


EWLY -dec divan-room 
woman. Use kit. 35s. p.w 
N mews flat off Knightsbridge 
ting room & bedroom, use kit 
to business / professional lady 
CONGENIAI 
4 Sgle. rm 


bus 
MON 

small sit- 
& bathrm., 
Box 7681 
atmosphere Music /lit, inte 
45s. 6d. HAMpstead 8109 


I ONDON flat available week-ends, exchange 

4 Oxford flat. Box 7222 

Eb ocw ARE. Charm. fur. flat, 3 rms., suit 
4 prof. cpl. 4) ans. pw. STO. 8991 aft 

I ADY pianist with own piano requires 
# room or flatiet, furn. unfurn. Bow 7456 
“INGLE gent. secks comf. room, pref 

“ south of the River. Warrack. HYD. 9001 

GRP beginning employment, seeks email 
3 flat, bed-sit. N.W. area. Box 7601 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


\ ESTERHAM Cottage garden, ail 
amenities, Winter months. Nominal rent 
suitable tenant. Box 77 
RCHITECT and wife, one child, need 
partly furnished or unturnished s/¢ fet 
or studio. Must be allowed w decorate, Ken- 
sington er near. Box 7368 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


SOLID little 6-roomed {hold hee. nr. river, 
? buses & Battersea Park Linterprising 
person could Chelsea-fy & abl value becaure 


it has mo bath & needs a “ face lift.” £1,750 
(mortgage avail.). View open Sun. 8&8 Horie 
tom St., Battersea, then ‘phone STR. 7755 
I YME Regis, Dorset. Cottage comfortably 
4 furnished. 2 sitting rms., 2 Ige. bedrms,, 
ad. cupboards, kit., bath., ete All elec., or 
shops & sea. Preehold £2,150 Complete 
£2,450. Mortgage could be arr Box 7600 
SOR sale: large house £1,500, Maida Vale 
3 flats—2 occupied unfurn 1 vacant, 
fam.-size (4 rms., kit., bath 1 min, tube, 
buses. l0-yr. lease at £100 pa. Box 7324 


EAR Hindhead, Surrey 


Centre of Gray- 


shott Village: 6-rm. stone & brick cot- 
tage, semi-det., workrm, 22 «8. Lux, bath- 
rm., ¢h.w., power points all rms. No busi 
ness restrictions, Well stocRhed gdn., ige. shed 
& fuel bins, £2,500 Thid. Hindhead 745 


WHERE TO STAY 
ECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 


beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise 
Entirely vegetarian Farm eggs and milk 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 


for terms & brechure. Higham Mouse, Sale- 
huret, Robertsbridge, Sx Robertsbsidse 126. 


ROTTINGDEAN Brighton, Famous sea- 
side village. Old Norton House, on the 
Green, offers plentiful and imaginative food, 
tasteful atmosphere, From ®\gns. Brochure, 
Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, M.P 


Hostel Beaconsfield A 
House which is a real 
Warden for brochure 


( LD Jordans 
Quaker Guest 
resting place. Apply 


YE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., AA 
approved. Licensed, Ashley Courtenay 
recommended Cent heated throughout 
Winter & Xmas terms on appin. RYE 2216, 
DEACE, quietness & warmth, surrounded 
with pictures & books, No wireless or 


television Drawing '& painting week-ends, 

or longer perinds Highly eppremated food. 

The ‘Geosuntied not wanted 3 

7 DINBURGH Accomm, assured of ar- 
ranged. Atholl Hotel, 16 Rothesay Place, 

3. (West End). Tel. 31905 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


Hox 


JOUR troubles dissolved! For rapid 
duplicating & first-class typing telephone 
Abbey Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria St, 
S.W.1. ABBey 3772. Reports, bills of quan 
tity, theses, rels rush jobs 
UTHORS’ MSS: any length typed in 7 


days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
work), Short stories, etc., by return. T ype- 
scripts carefully checked Great emphas 


laid on accuracy and attractive pres <miation. 


Overnight Service: Open until 9 p.m. and 
week-ends. Teledicta Service Dictate let 
ters, translations, memoranda, ect over 
telephone--9 am. to 9 pm Four-hour 
Duplicating Service Indexing, cataloguing, 


editing, proof-reading, Literary research, ete 
Temporary Secretaries Dictating Machine 
Services. Public/ptivate meetings reported 
Recording machines for hire Translations 


from and into all languages Secretarial 
Aunts, 32/34 Rupert St 1, GER. 1067/8/9 
EAN MeDougall for typing, translations 
24-hour ert service. 31 Kensing 
ton Church St., London, W8%. WES. S809 
Expert Dupe Ty Theses MSS, 
Plays. Miss Stone, 4s Strand. TEM. S984 


LL Types of Typewriting and Duplicating 

done directly. MSS, Plays, Scripts, Short 
Stories, Translations, ete Speed is the he 
note of our efficient. faultless, inexpensive 
service. The Colinmad Company, Lt 117 
City Rd, B.C.1. CLE. 1564. (5 doors from 
c St. Tube Sin.) 

UTHORS’ MSS. typed faulticesly. Ress 


onatie. Box 7570 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ‘ss, 
per line (average 6 words Box No. 2, 
extra, Prepayment essential Press Tues, 
State lave date oe er) Great Turnsule, 
London, WA. Hol, #471 
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ENTERTAINMENTS t EXHIBITIONS —continued LECTURES AND MEETINCS—continued LECTURE COURSES, ETC. —vontinued 


PRINCES TEM. 6596. 7.30, Th. & S. 2.30. M48IN Exhibition of paintings and NIVERSITY of London A lecture “AJON-Violence & —_—, 
Variety Theatre of China. Ends Oct. 20 Ps — + ei Council Gallery, 4 entitled “ Du Jansénisme a la Morale de series of 8 lectures by --. a at 
$. 3334. 7.30 < M). St. Sa. . James's Square, f1. Open till Oct. I'Interét ” will be given by Professor M. Ray- Conway Hall, Red Lion — W.c.l. on 
ae: ym a Children’s Hour”’ Mems 20. Mon., Wed., Fri, Sat. 10-6; Tues., | mond (Geneva) at 5.30 p=, on October 10, | Fridays, Oct. 12 to Nov. 30, at 7 pan, Adm 
ST WS Sie1 * iidla ce Lie” Thurs. 10-8. Admission Is « A me s Lon - Senate oe free. Collection. Sythabus obtainable from 
Us. , co) rm Ly TC. : will be. delivered in 12 High St, N.W.3 
ANYMED Reproductions of Braque’s ; 7 ee Se & 
. 7.45. ‘ Pp ction o . a 

Soviet Farce Fri. Sat. Sun Mems G* Les Péches and Nature Morte, end French Admission free, without ticket. AVIES’S Training Course (evening) for 


VERYMAN HAM. 1525 ae Maxim showing at the Tate, obtainable there or at James Henderson, Academic Registrar. a prospective Teachers of English to 
4 Gorki Trilogy Until Oct :; © printsellers or 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1 Thurs., Oct Foreigners, October 15 to December 5. Par 
Childhood of Maxum Gorki "’ (A) From Oct. RAQUE. An Arts Council Exhibition of 11, 8.15 p.m. Sociology: Dr. Peter Scott ticulars from the Director, Davies's, 54 Hyde 
+ “ My Apprenticeship "' (U B aintings. The Tate ~ Gallery Open Gangs and Delinquent Groups of London Park Gate, S.W.7. (KNightsbridge 6835.) 


ROXY Rep. Gin. BAY. 2345, Oct. 7, 6 | till Nov. 11. Mon. Wed., Priy Sat., 10-6; Members Is. €¢.- Guests 3 ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
ys. an Who Loved Redheads (A) Tue., Thur., 10-8. Sun. 2-6. Adm, Is. 6d. EW Forces in a New Age, a Symposium. Foreign Languages & School of English 


. Pi Theatre. South Bank. Res G ; Oct. 7, Dr. Harold R. Allan: Atomic for Foreign , Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 
NATIONAL, Fim 7 me Ed. = Robin- —- "edie te Ly Fn Energy; Oct. 21, Dr. L. E. C. Hughes W.1. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
son, Joan Bennett, “Scarlet Street’’ (A) — Automation; Nov. 4, O. R. MacGregor: The taught in day & evening classes or private 
Dir Fhe Lang. 2, 4, 6, 8.15. Open to pub [LEREVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. Social Effects. Hampstead Ethical Society, | lessons; beginners & all grades. Intensive 
F K i Road, B.2. XIX and XX Century French Paintings. Barclay House, 783 Finchley Rd. (near Regal, Daily Classes in English and preparation for 
‘EPPRYE Museum, Kingsland Ro Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 Golders Grn.), 7.15. Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 


{ Art 
Pins nT og ead 506 be Ounbes - EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. Ead- FABIAN Soc. N.W. Region. Dr. Rita Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free 


1956: Versailles Palais du Soleil; Gospel of 4 mond X. Kapp, H. Inlander and L. Hinden, “ Twentieth Century Socialism,” "TUITION by post for Lond. Univ Degrees 
Stone; Guernica. October 14: Vezelay; Ad Bassingthwaighte. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. : 3 p.m., Sat., October 6, Labour Party Rooms, & Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro 
Dei Honorem; Demoniac in Art; World of R EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. Lancaster Rd., Preston. Admission 2s. fessional exams. Mod. fees, tC. 1 
Paul Delvaux. October 21: Patterns of Paul Feiler; Christopher Wood; & Litho- USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park | Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D,, Dept. 
American Rural Art; Medieval Dutch Sculp- graphs by Raoul Dufy. Hours 10-6. Sat. 10-1. Gdns., W.11. (PARK 7379.) Fri, Oct VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 
ture; Affaire Manet; Legend of rt Ursula. Closes Oct, 27. 5, 8 p.m T. Zinn, M.A. (Westminster FOREIGN Languages. New term private & 
eg 28: Van Mee paul Bg mal een HITECHAPEL Arm Gallery: Merlyn | School), “ A School Trip to Russia.” Fri., class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London 
rd Dimension; St. Pau .— b Evans retrospective 1927-1956. Week- | Oct. 12,8 p.m. Hon. R. Hare, “ Gorky.” Schools for Languages, Ps a. Princes St., 


M4 LIS Mela (Indian Féte) songs, dances, days 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Ad- HE Hanover Sq., W.1. MA 
a gs Niddr Lod ic, Cam | 3 
a Tian Problems. of Rn 4 crafts. mission free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. den W8, at é os on On COLE de. Francais, oi Oxford St... 
developt. in India.’ Speakers: P.M. S. Be4Ux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W.1. 13. Mr. View ‘Molle: “ Bridge—the only mn gh a4, Kummatios ve at ou 
Blackett, Joan Robinson, Oct. 6 & 7, Jack Smith: Paintings,  10-5.30, Satur- | Universal language.” - English for Continentals, Italien, Si aish, 
a.m.-10 p.m., Holborn Hall. CHA. 4644 days 10-1. D® |: L. Talmon, M.A. (Author “ Origins | German. (9 mation. ake 
¥ Duk ; { talitarian Democracy "’) will d auptileene 
SIAN Music Circle (Pres. Yehudi Menu- Ppeosrac emery, 13 eS, 5 liver the lommnued Hillel Poundetion Lecture N’T come to this School to learn Lan- 


hin): (1) Music and Songs of China; by James's, S.W.1. Paintings by Charles : Be 

"" . *The Nature of Jewish History—Its Uni “ guages by translation! We teach by the 
Motislone q% Verity a eS on or 0 - —_ versal Significance oe Wednesday. Qerober | Disest omed and you hove to ag os 
b , , , S. ne ensington. =xnhibdn. 17, 8 m., at the ustave uc catre, | ‘@nguage from your rst lesson ‘rencn, 
ee ad Music & & & Bances ~s — a of Paintings by Durga aK Until Oct. 17. Camels College, Gower St, W.C.1 Italian, Spanish, German & Russian. St 
Sneee.” te. lone. 13) Classical Music of 10-4.30. Sat. 10-5. Sun. 2.30-6. Free. Chairman: Viscount Samuel Giles’ School of Languages, 147 Oxford St., 
India, by Ravi Shankar (Sitar) & Chatur Lal HANOVER Gallery, * St. George St., NITED Lodge of Theosophists, 62 | W.1. GERrard 1460 
(Tabla) on Tues., Oct, 23, 8 p.m., at Conway W.1. Paintings, drawings and sculpture Queen’s Gardens, W.2. Free Public Lec- | CTORS! Students! A new Studio 
Hall. Inf. re Membership open to all from by William Scott. Until October 26. ture, Sundays, 8 p.m., Oct. 7: “ Desire for Workshop  specialisi in individual 
A.M.C., 18 Fitzalan Rd., N.3. FIN. 2934. ry : d Freedom.”’ Oct. 14: “ Mental Hygiene.”” Oct tuition ir. the creative method is opening in 
AGEANT of Lendon” Empress Hail A I. LA. Gellery, 35 Liste &- A Snra’” Foes, 21: “ The Soul Knows No Barriers.”’ Oct. 28: London. All interested please write for 


Saturday, Oct. 6. Harry Pollitt, Doors Asphodel Fleischmann, Malcolm Hughes. “Good & Evil,”’ Prog./literature on request. details Sec., 3a Clareville Grove, 5.W.7 
open 6.15. Tickets from 2s. 6d. at door Also memorial éxhib. of Elizabeth Watson. BUppHIsT Society, 58 Eccleston Square, BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


7 ; Wed., Oct 
“HE Continental Club, 3 Circus Rd., St. OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 1 (5 mins. Victoria Stn.), H, 8. CROSSMAN, M.P., on “ Thoughts 
T John’s Wood, N.W.8. Dancing every R Street, W.1. Paintings by Philip Sutton; oe — Special — peeteg celebrate Ros Socialist-Communist | Relations,” in 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturda x. Sunday, i. Sculptures by Austin Wright. A ae Deane ein -” Sateas October Labour Monthly Also: “G. D. H 
until 11.30 p.m. nteresting anguage WEMMER Gallery, 25 Litchfield Street, Fussell. Read “ The Middle ay,” uarterly Cole and Unity (James Klugmann); Labour 
Tuesday & Th : q Discussion Forum Announcement; “ Wh 
co ke bare Write. call or tel PRL. oo j gar» a7 as tay by Marek Zu- 2s. 9d post free. Inf. TAT. 1313. this Suez Madness? ” by Toor Montagu -, 
USTRIANS, English, French, ‘Germans, —— — ~ — 4" ACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30 Sun- | etc. Is, 6d. all agents or 9s, half-yearly sub 
Sodinns Gert a Staite adhe Gaal, ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay Street, W.1. day, Oct =f Les » a ss Church, from N.S., 134b Ballacds Lane, London, N.3 
tie cant of Club Bur a King’ 5 Court Hotel, Samuel Avery, Wilfred Avery New ptgs. | Binney St., Z. Stn. Dis years old, “ The Freethinker,” wages 
ft elasher “Gardai. | pated Gate, W.2. AGL BOROUGH, 17-18 “Old Bond Street, course Rev. “Claud Cottman : S cyprus.” 75 war on superstition with * veuall ul 
Boma ve Sat on 81.9 im” | Mw ater, Chie, Lp | LECTURE COUREES AND SPECIALISED | iru, Tomi m3," 
IVE Sessions at Tynegate-Smith Studio, 15 Exh uings-< Daily 10- $30, Sats wt0-12 30 i _ TRAINING | % a. Ah J. OL, 2601 
Baker Street, W.1. ELbeck 7007. Sats., —_. NTERNATIONAL Forum. Welcome to = from Moscow! For the background 
Suns. 8ish-latish. This Sat. Port Louis EN Uri Giery, 14 Portman St, W.1. men and women from other countries now news to the changes that have taken place 
Jazzmen: singer—-Marian Amies. Sun., Paintings by Harry Weinberger. Mon.- living in don. We invite you to join us in in the U.S.S,R. see the two Soviet journals 


Sonny Monk and his trad. band Fri. 10-5. Sun. 2-5, Until Oct. 7. discussi y and qnvertainment__in the Co- # owe. od 8, leortaeney oovions, rr a year. 
‘CA. 17 Dover St., W.1. Sat., Oct. 6, WELLC SOME Historical Medical Museum, operative Hall, 180-198 Upper Tooting Road, Moscow News, twice weekly, 12s, a year 

8-11 p.m. At Home: Dancing to Norman The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, | 5:.W.17, on Thursdays, 7 Cag So October 11; | Collet’s Bookshop, 45 Museum St, W.C.1, 
Jackson’s Noveltones. Mems. 3s. Guests 5s. W.1. Exhibitions Child Welfare Through In Britain Today, &hristopher May- OU want to be an Artist? Why not learn 
CONCERTS the Ages: The Medicine of Aboriginal hew, M.P. October 18: The Londoners, | the hard way Dante-Leonardo 
_ PONCE! Peoples. Also: The Evolution of Measures | by Freda Corbet, M.P. October 25 Our | “ The Beatific Vision,” Derek I. Orbach. 2nd 
I ONDON Harpsichord Ensemble. Concert for the Promotion of the Nation’s Health. Co-operative Movement, by William P. | Folie Visual Aesthetic. 14in x 10in, 4 pp., 

4 of 18h Century Music. ; Telemann, Scar- Mon-Friday 10-5. Adm. Free. Watkins, B A. November 1: “ Our Co-opera- | plates, 2s. 6d post free (gladly refunded ‘ 
latti, Haydn, Bach. Royal Festival Hall, Re- CA. Gall., 17-18 Dover 81. Wi. N tive Society," by John Corina, Admission dissatisfied). Folio Publications, 19 Kensing- 
cital Room. Sat., Oct. 6. at 8.15. WAT. 3191. — » Peni “ oeW | free. Full information from Mr, George | ton Pk. Rd.. W.11 

— Paintings by John Hultberg, Until Oct Durham, Education Secretary, Royal Arsenal 

OYAL Festival Hall. Wed., be 10, at 17. Mon.-Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closed Sun Co-operative Society, Ltd., 15 Park Vista, NA4rY JRE Cure from the Inside, by James 

peg A Pg hy pry bs LECTURES AND MEETINGS penn A every pape-e orest, book By "pout Oe from 
" ; - a ie ~ 7: 

Symphony No. 2, Vierne; Improvisation on "I’HE Christian Church & the Communist CHRISTIAN and Churchman.” Course | Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, po ” 
submitted theme. Tkts.: 3s. 6d. WAT. 3191 State—can they co-operate? Open 4 on Anglican life and discipline, Sun ERMAN 

OYAL F ‘al Hall. S Recital. Joyce meeting, German-British Christian Fellow- days, 8 p.m., starting Oct. 7. St. George's, | * * books in 7 rooms. Libris, 38 

“ er _ Rot sat h od ship, Dick Sheppard Hall, St, Martin-in-the- Bloomsbury Way (University Church), Austin | mundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030 

wee ‘ maeee). wat Hinder “th Fields, Trafalgar Square. Wed., Oct. 10, Farrer, Hugh Bishop, C. R. Colin Stephenson, AN’S World now contains a 32-page 
ene aay n, = at P 3 4 as ’ 6p.m. Speakers: Prof. H. J. Ilwand, (Bonn); etc. Other services at 8 & 9, H.C.; 10.30, Male Art Photography Supplement 
ad WAT 39. ’ * £8 Oey 98 | Rev. Charles West, (Bossey). Chair.: Bishop | M.P.; 11 Sermon; 41.30 BL; 7.30 E 3 De- Is. 3d. monthly from all newsagents, 

’ of Chichester. Adm. free tailed programme from Secretary, 6 Gower PENGUIN oe library bought. 


en om  Secre Emphasis 
SRAELI and Hebrew songs by 80 voices of ARGARET Knight, “ Intellectual and Street, W.C.1. MUSeum 2. alist bks./pamps. an calls. Has 


the Zeme!l Choral Society, also A ‘ 
Emotional Beliefs,”’ Oct. 7, 11 a.m., Con- AKING Stock—the British Co-operative anyone Borkenau’s Communist Int'n'l? The 
oe. oo ao way Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Adm, free, | Movement since the War and prospects | Hammersmith Bkshop, Lid., W.6. RIV. 6807. 
oe J C= wei = (aay Free copy “Monthly Record” on request, | for the future. Series of six lectures, ed- ‘Bs SCHOOLS 
a 7 45 vemapt "Tickets 5s. to £1 Is ses Questions after lecture. co, © eat | nee men ens ar 
Felix Heilpern, 3 Mayfield Gdns, N.W.4 ‘ENTRAL London Fabian Society, Wed., | Sibert ye ey Gorine John Gallacher Jack gn 9g « on pm a Bradninch 
(HEN, 1854), Tickets may be avail. at the door A Oct. 10, 7.30. “ Industrial Democracy ey R 2 Hy ee wie f mnGetgarten groups 
- hip.” Bob Edwards, M.P.. 57 | Bailey, R. L. Marshall, B.E., M.A., Harry home for entire charge or short stay. 
R4v! Shankar, India’s leading Sitar virtuoso, | & Social Cupar vi “eo sGWarGs, NA... 2! | Afford, Dr. J. B. Jefferys. Admission Free. | Elizabeth Strachan. Hele 390 
accompanied by Chatur Lal on Tabla, Dean St., ietors <5 | Details from Secretary, London Co-operative | HE T ac Day Sc 
in two Sitar recitals, Friday, October 12 and “pe gegenwartige Entwicklung Ostdeutsch- Societies’ Joint Education Committee, 202 Ft io = Nw 7 a 38-40 
Wednesday, October 17, at 8 p.m. Friends lands Dr. Harold Poelchau, Sozial- Well Hall Road, S.E.9 Small on Avent oui t I. 4481-2-3.) 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Tickets : farrer von Ferlin Tu., Oct. m. - | — group weekly or full boarders accepted 
P . | ey NIVERSITY of London Extension Lec s and girls 5-18. G.C.E., Ad d and 
3s. 6d., 6s. & 10s. 6d:, available from India | German Y.M.C.A., 368 Finchley Rd, N nae. “aie tkemeiely ak Decken, os, Fe Be A Bw ayo gfe 
Arts Society, 47 Strand, W.C TRA. 6465 Admission {ree - . Seay stenser eck-ends and holi- 
Course of ten weekly lectures, Tuesdays at days Hedgeriey Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 acres 
IOLIN & Piano Sonatas “Sinead by Jan *RED Hoyle, M.A., “ The Time Scale of | 7.15, commencing October 9, in Room 11, woodland Chiltern Hiils 750ft), Realistic 
Sedivka & Diana Merrien. Mozart 454, the Universe,” 7.30 p.m., Fri., Oct. 12, Friends House, Euston Road. Details from approach to modern education. E. Paul, 
Brahms G, Eugen Suchon (ist perf.). Tues. | Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 Chair. : Secretary, London Co rative Societies’ Joint Ph.D.; M. D. C. Graham, M.A. (Oxen) 
next at 8. R.B.A. Galls., Suffolk St., S.\W.1. | Prof. Hermann Bondi, M. A. F.R.AS Education Cttee., 202 ell Hall Rd., S.E.9 - MISCELLANEOUS 


7s. 6d., Ss., 2s. 6d. Met. N. Choveaux : ” EARN a L i : ° 
. * CONWAY Discussions,” Conway Hail, a Language this Winter, The Pel = 
NOTHER Invitation Concert by The | C Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Weekly discus- | L man Languages Institute teaches French, bx ro A the y ency Dost. 
Kynaston Pianoforte School (Leschetisky sion in the Library on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at German, Spanish, Italian without the use of ton Gdanoe, Lak. = He _ rit- 
method) at Wimbledon Town Hall, Thursday, | 7.15 p.m., F. C. Sondhi (Vice-President | English; the method is explained in four little A We penstiake Guiaiie A went at 
October 18, 7.30 p.m. Programmes from 21 | Hindu Association of Europe). “ The Essence books, one for each language; write for book of cules tatin tam taaainn 7 pF. 
Denmark Ave. S.W.19 IM. 0168 | ef Hinduism.” Adm, free. Collection | and specimen lesson, sent gratis, post free. ‘d h J ec) unsuitable wor 
| Pelman Langu Institute, 67 Norfolk returned with reasons for rejection, We oe 
EXHIBITIONS EFFRYE Museum, Kingsland Road, E.2. | Mans, Wigmore $1. London W.1. WEL. 1411, | offer, an interesting booklet | ving dets. 


Wel c ; “ | F es 1956 P t-d. . . | fees for our Courses & s, & del 
RIGHTON Royal Pavilion. Regency | Autumn Lectures ae rues YERMAN lessons by educated Viennese letters from students. 


Exhibition. The State and Private | Foreign Furniture and Its Setting.” Tues- ; ; 4. 
lady, own/student’s home, Bos 7574 DUREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 


Apartments fully furnished. Original furni- days at 7 p October 9; Ttaly—-Lecturer : - 
ture from Buckingham Palace. Banqueting Germano Facets October 16: Denmark— | A= TRATIVE and secretarial train ances sent under plain cover. Write or 


displ f the R 1 Sil f th Lecturer, Frank Guille. October 23: Modern posts at St. Godric's Secre- | li for our free price | F > 
fours, C - Ypen 10-8 daily incl, — Architecture—Lecturer Rolf Helberg 4 3, on cory) nD gay rt elaad 
L [sora res. students. Canteen. 

YORSHAM Court, Nr. Bath. O n Wed . NDIAN “Yast. « of Culture, London Br., Fri., 
C Thars., Sun., April-Oct. Elizabethan; Oct. 12, 8.20. Jom FF Randerson: | TOUCH-tvping & o, Femes’s § Shorthand y with Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Georgian interior. Adam and Chippendale uition. swater 1786. Chutney— from all good grocers. 


™ Stonehenge, ” “a Queen's Gdns., W 
f f Meth Collecti ~ . 2 " 
Masters, 11230, 2-6, 6 POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 24., Foreign 2d., Canada Id, More Classied Adverts. on Pose 05 
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EVERY “Sunday joint will be just as good 
Private 
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